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GUARD NEAR THE SFA-HO. 





SENTRIES IN PITS.—THE LIVING FOR THE DEAD: OUTPOSTS RELIEVING 


Even careful 
of the pit to make room for a living successor, 














burrowing cannot always protect the Japanese sentries from the Russian mar ksmen, and not infrequently, when the relief comes, a dead man has to be drawn out 





OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY L. F. AUSTIN. 


This week we have celebrated the tercentenary of 
‘Don Quixote,’’ and many literary persons have mewed 
themselves up in libraries, that they might read (pos- 
sibly for the first time) the adventures of the Ingenious 
Knight of La Mancha, of the Rueful Visage, and of 
the Lions—say, fifteen hundred pages at a moderate 
computation. I hear of a banquet whereat 
hundred and forty of these students talked of nothing 
else; capped quotations; asked one another suddenly 
what it the Knight beheld in the Cave of 
Montesinos; discussed the morality of the practical 
jokes which the Duke and T)uchess played upon 
Don Quixote and his squire; disputed whether the 
book be the ‘‘joyfullest in the world,’’ as Carlyle 
said it was, or whether it be food for melancholy ; 
traced the genealogy of Mr. Pickwick from the Knight, 
and of Sam Weller from Sancho; and, in fine, enjoyed 
a most instructive evening. As to the philosophy of 
Cervantes, it was decided, I believe, that we all have 
a touch of Don Quixote’s fantasy: go tilting at wind- 


some 


was 


mills on occasion ; mistake a flock of sheep for giants ; 
and, in good sooth, fall into errors so strange that they 
can those enchantments of which 
Don Quixote was so often the victim. 


be ascribed only to 


I look abroad and see a German official, holding the 
of Deputy-Speaker in the Reichstag, 
an English journal of a naval and 
article pleasantly suggesting that we 


honourable post 
who, finding in 
military cast an 
should destroy the German fleet before it grows danger- 
ously strong, announced in a speech that such was the 
policy of the British Government. He took it for 
granted that the naval and military thunder was ‘‘ semi- 
official,”’ indicated the purpose of the Cabinet. 
You make a German official understand that 
there is no such thing as a semi, or even a demi-semi 
official print in this island. He is under enchantment ; 
he wanders in the Cave the 
merry gentleman named Kettle, who says in the ew 
Treiand Review that Shakspere is no artist, that Shak- 
spere bores him, that it is time Shakspere were buried in 
oblivion. Enchantment, too, has a grip of Mr. Andrew 
Lang, who is bored by everything nearly, except the 
Gowrie Conspiracy. We all suffer our little spells ; but 
when a man is bored, and proclaims his boredom on the 
house-top, then he presents a really distressing case. 


and 
cannot 


of Montesinos. So does 


Some airy aHusions in this page to the customs of 
Bulgarian society, and to the art of bowing gracefully 
in drawing-rooms over lily-white hands, have brought 
mea charming letter from Vienna. My correspondent, 
an Austrian lady, lived four years at Sofia, and she 
describes the exacting character of the etiquette’ in 
that capital. ‘‘On New Year’s Day every Sofia gentle- 
man gui se respecte calls on every lady of his acquaint- 
ance, if not to the delight of co» fseurs and florists, at 
least to that of his cab-driver. We always counted about 
eighty visitors in that single afternoon! ‘The first would 
step into my mother’s drawing-room at one p.m., and the 
last would leave about half-past seven. We had grown 
indifferent by that time to the exact angle at which 
they bowed over our lily fingers. Criticism generally 
collapses when you have shaken and reshaken hands 
with the fifty-second visitor. I’m wondering whether 
this would be a golden opportunity for the 
young man you speak of! He might run down to 
Sofia by the Orient Express; and if he judiciously 
timed his calls, he could indulge in a good day’s 
practice without endangering his self-respect or suffer- 
ing agonies of bashfulness.’’ 


not shy 


Evidently I must have this lady’s 
sprightly vision the diverting image of a shy young 
little 


presented to 


Englishman conscientiously striving to acquire a 
Bulgarian polish. But when he pondered her 
remarks, is it to Sofia that he will take his way? The 
Orient Express will set him down at Vienna, I imagine ; 


has 


but how he is to find his golden opportunity for rect- 
not know, alas! for my 
Her letter 
young man 
Vienna to discover 
mamma, so as to 


angular bowing there I do 
correspondent does not reveal her name. 
is signed ‘* Philo-Bulyarian’’; and the shy 
may have considerable trouble at 
** Philo - Bulgarian and her 
into their drawing-room at one p.m. and remain bow- 
ing there until seven-thirty. Besides, as he wanders 
forlornly up and down the Ringstrasse, trying to dis- 
tract his mind with the very handsome public buildings, 
it may strike that the the letter is 
not very encouraging after all. ‘‘ Hostesses,’’ 
my his benefit, ‘ will retain 
nothing vague having 
made himself generally agreeable ; and that, I believe, 
is the consummation devoutly wished for by many.’ 


step 


him tone of 
adds 
correspondent — for 
sense of his 


but a deliciously 


’ 


shy, wants to 


delicious 


Now, what young man, however 
leave behind him nothing but a 


he shares, moreover, with seventy-nine others ? 


vagueness, 
which 
Is he to journey to Vienna in the depth of winter for 
that ?—to say nothing of all that unbending of British 


rigour in the small of the back? I must tell him 
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that my correspondent, who has a decided spice of 
mischief, surmises that I may not have received shoals 
of letters from Bulgaria about those airy allusions. 
‘‘T’m no longer entitled,’’ says she, ‘‘to stick Prince 
Ferdinand’s portrait on my envelope, it is true, but I] 
enclose a stamp lest the nature of your disappoint- 
ment should be philatelic as well. Besides, it may 
always interest the office-boy.’’ Sure enough, there 
came a stamp with the Sofia post-mark; and it now 
adorns the office-boy’s youthful brow, which mantles 
with an unwonted blush. All this may discourage 
the shy young man from pursuing his studies in 
cosmopolitan deportment. He may adhere to the 
insular angle, which is highly commended, I note, by 
Dr. Carl Peters, who finds it more dignified than the 
German bowing, and the sweeping of the earth by the 
deferential hat. 


Here let me reveal a secret of this office. Some 
years ago the shy young men of Vienna sent us various 
innocent missives, addressed to young ladies in that 
capital, requesting us to post them in London. For 
instance, a postcard fur a damsel by the name 
of Anna. bore a respectful greeting signed ‘‘ Tony,’’ 
whose intent, no doubt, it was to make her believe 
that he had sought exile to hide a broken heart. 
Then the grave question arose: Should we lend our- 
selves to this imposture? Should we this 
deceitful postcard to the fair Anna, and_ probably 
her a shock which would cause her death ? 
Of course, it argued, she might not die; 
she might toss her head and laugh a scornful laugh, 
or go on cutting bread -and- butter, like the well- 
conducted Charlotte when the 
Werther. It was pointed out that Anna, being a very 
practical young woman, would think it odd that an 
Austrian postcard should come from London. ‘If 
Tony were there,’’ she would say, ‘‘he would have to 
English postcard.’’ But to this the answer 
was that foreigners constantly send their own stamps 
for prepaid letters to be posted here, as if their 
stamps good enough for our postal service ; 
and therefore Anna would be sure to think that 
London postcards were made in Austria. I enter 
into this complicated detail just to show the anxious 
with which the matter was debated. Finally it 
was decided not to run the risk of killing Anna; and 
Tony’s postcard remains in our archives, a melancholy 
little waif of a misplaced stratagem, but also a trophy 
of the higher journalism ! 


send 


give 


was 


she saw corpse of 


use an 


were 


care 


The public has unshaken faith in buried treasure. 
We are bred on it as boys; and when we grow up 
nobody is in the least surprised to hear that a_ belted 
Earl has gone off in a yacht to delve for doubloons in 
some out-of-the-way island. The island of Cocos, 
belonging to the Republic of Costa Rica, is said to 
possess buried treasure to the tune of anything between 
six and twelve millions sterling. Pirates of old had a 
great fancy for Cocos; they made it a sort of Campo 
Santo, and interred their hoards there with great piety. 
The wonder is that the Republic of Costa Rica, never 
very affluent, has not dug up the whole blessed caboodle. 
But Costa Rican statesmen are disinterested ; or they are 
fearful that the pirates may have left a curse or two 
hovering over the bars of solid gold, to blight the hand 
that disturbs their sacred repose. Better that belted 
Earls should be blighted than that Costa Rica should 
be cut off in its prime; so the Republic issues licenses 
for treasure-hunting, and even sends a gun-boat, it 
is said, to keep order among the rival diggers. Not 
that the belted Earl confesses to any competition. He 
went to Cocos to look for ‘‘ minerals ’’: nothing so 
sordid as digging up a pirate’s savings for him! 

The search for minerals caused a ‘‘ landslide,’’ which 
seems to have damaged one or two mineralogists. Bred 
from boyhood on these affairs, we know that a ‘ land- 
is the natural operation of a pirate’s curse. 
Or it may be a pretty name for the awful land-crab, 
which is as big as a dining-table. To see a dining- 
table approaching you rapidly on four huge claws, not 
to supply you with a hospitable board, but most inhos- 
pitably to make a meal of you—-this must be decidedly 
gruesome. I have my suspicion, however, that the 
‘‘landslide’’ was not a shock of earth, nor even a 
carnivorous crab, but a relation of Mr. 
Barrie’s crocodile. ‘That strange serpent, by the way, 
is incensed, I understand, by the letter I published 
last week from the father of a family, complaining that 
he does not eat Captain Hook. The pirate is eaten, I 
am told, twice a day; but the feast is private. Whether 
it be fair to the dear children to deprive them of the 
spectacle, I leave it to tender mothers to determine. 
But as there is some talk of an action for defamation 


slide 


colonial 


of character, and a letter from the crocodile’s solicitors, 
Messrs. Lewis and a threat that the 
my club, I may as well 
said to the hall-porter yesterday, ‘ If 
should call for say I’m _ not in 
And the hall-porter, a responsible official, who 


and Lewis, 
plaintiff will call on me at 
remark that I 
any crocodile me, 
town,”’ 


has seen too much of life to be surprised at anything, 
gravely answered, ‘‘ Very good, Sir,’’ 


CERVANTES. 

One day Philip II. of Spain, loitering on the balcony 
of his palace at Madrid, chanced to observe a student 
who was walking by the side of the Manzanares 
engrossed in a book. Every now and then the black- 
gowned youth would stop, declaim a passage to the 
winds, strike his forehead with his palm, and burst into 
prolonged fits of Jaughter. ‘‘ Either that student is 
mad,’’ cried the King, ‘‘or he is reading ‘ Don 
Quixote’!’’ The latter was indeed the fact; but the 
rvval and academic appreciation of Spain’s one book 
had not saved from neglect and penury the gallant old 
soldier who had created for the world and for all time 
the inimitable figure of the Knight of La Mancha. 

The slayer of spurious romanticism, the _ ter- 
centenary of whose masterpiece has this week been 
celebrated in London, was one from whose own career 
romance, with its usual accompaniments of bitter 
fortune, had been inseparable. He came of a family 
of hidalgos, originally Galician, but at the time of the 
novelist’s birth settled in Castille. Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra was the fourth son of Roderigo de Cervantes 
and Doftia Leonor de Cortinas, to whom he was born 
at Alcala on Oct. 9, 1547. Of his childhood we know 
little, but his early manhood seems to have been devoted 
to letters, and at one-and-twenty he was the pupil of 
the humanist, Juan Lopez de Hoyos, under whom he 
composed allegories and devices for the mausoleum of 
Elizabeth of Valois. Some minor essays in verse belong 
to this period, and may have served to secure him the 
post of valet to Cardinal Aquaviva, an occupation so 
little to his liking that he made haste to turn soldier. 
From 1569 onwards he served with Colonna against 
Selim I1., and afterwards with Don John of Austria at 
Lepanto, where he covered himself with glory. Although 
sick, he held gallantly a most dangerous post, receiving 
two arquebus shots in the breast and one in the left 
hand, which was permanently maimed, and afforded his 
graceless literary enemies a subject for ridicule. 

For seven years he served abroad, and in 1575 Don 
John granted him leave to return home. On the voyage, 
however, he and his brother Roderigo were captured by 
an Algerian squadron, and had to go into slavery. Once 
he planned an escape with other prisoners, but the 
Dey’s troops surprised the fugitives, whereupon Cervantes 
took all the blame of the conspiracy upon his own 
shoulders, and asked that he alone should be put to 
death. For five years he lay in prison, the terror of his 
jailers, whose respect he finally won, and the sole 
hope of his fellow-captives, whom he never ceased to 
encourage by his indomitable spirit. Cervantes was 
always greater than his evil stars. 

To ransom his son, old Don Rodetigo either sold or 
pledged the entire family property, all to no purpose. 
The price was too low for Miguel’s liberty, but for the 
minor consideration the Dey consented to release young 
Roderigo, and Cervantes willingly devoted the money 
to this purpose. At length, however, a further sum 
came from relatives in Spain, and this some Redemp- 
torist fathers augmented by a_ subscription among 
European merchants. The amount was now deemed 
sufficient, and in 1580 Miguel saw Spain again. But his 
native land had nothing to offer him, and poverty sent 
him soldiering once more, this time to Portugal, as a 
simple musketeer. Four years later he published his 
first novel, ‘‘Galatea,’’ and had the temerity to marry. 
Necessity now drove him to compose dramatic pieces, 
but this source of income soon failed, and he had to 
take service with a councillor of finance at Seville. 
Here he wrote the grea'er part of his ‘ Novels,’’ 
but he was rewarded only by neglect, penury, and even 
imprisonment on a false charge of malversation. Yet 
evil fortune could not hinder the production of his 
masterpiece. In 1604 he obtained the royal consent 
for the publication of the first part of ‘‘ Don Quixote,”’ 
and early in 1605 the book saw the light. Of it 
Cervantes wrote with grim humour: ‘This son of 
mine, thin, sallow, fantastic creature that he is, was 
begotten in a prison, the seat of every hardship, the 
abode of every untoward rumour.’’ Yet surely it is 
the finest jailbird, save one, that the realm of letters 
owns. The Don at first aroused no enthusiasm, but 
an anonymous pamphlet—to wit, a seventeenth-century 
review—set the public ear and tongue agog, and-before 
the year was out four editions had been called for. 
There are some who allege that the invaluable and 
effective ‘‘ puff’? was written by the ingenious author 
himself. If so, latter-day Fleet Street must own its 
soul knit to that of Cervantes by yet another tie. 

In 1615 the second part of ‘‘ Don Quixote ’’ appeared. 
It had been anticipated, with incredible impudence, by 
another writer, the ‘‘ Licenciate Alonzo Fernandez de 
Avellaneda,’’ as he called himself, a monk of the 
Praedicators Order, who had written plays which Cer- 
vantes had handled severely. The author of this in- 
famous ‘‘scoop,’’ as Western scribes would call it, only 
stultified himself, for he presented a Don Quixote who 
was imbecile and utterly uninteresting, and a Sancho 
who possessed nothing of the charming buffoonery 
and solid common-sense of the original. It has been 
not the least of Cervantes’ misfortunes that he 
should have suffered at the hands of other writers, 
and translators have dealt particularly ill with him. 
Many of the grosser interludes are none of the author’s 
imagining, and these have often led the imperfectly 
informed reader to suppose that he was anything but 
the man of lofty character he certainly was. He found 
Spain and her language overwhelmed with bombast, 
and for the time he brought her back to an appre- 
ciation of truth. Like all reformers, he was mis- 
understood ; even at the present day, it is averred, 
Spaniards are not quite sure that their greatest writer 
did not make them ridiculous. But ‘‘ Don Quixote,’’ 
it has been well said, is no more an attack on 
heroism and devotion than ‘‘ Le Misanthrope ’’ is an 
attack on honour and virtue. In a _ worldly sense, 
Cervantes rever came to his own. — Still unfortunate, 
and still more or less neglected, he died at Madrid 
in his seventieth year, having, as one of his contem- 
poraries, a gentleman of the French Embassy, remarked, 
**enriched the whole world,’’ 
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MUSIC 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


We have not been accustomed to regard the Bechstein 
Hall as a possible home of orchestral concerts, and 
the experiment made by the Curtius Club has so much 
novelty that it is difficult to judge it fairly at first 
hearing. An extra platform has been built, and forty 
players can be accommodated. In these circumstances 
it is clear that certain great orchestral works cannot 
be presented under the conditions to which we are 
accustomed elsewhere. But the programme of the 
concert given on Saturday last was happily chosen, and 
the orchestra was at least big enough to render full 
justice to it. lirst we had the ‘ ‘ Jupiter’? Symphony, 
the famous one in C major, last of the half-hundred 
that Mozart wrote, and beloved of musicians bv 
reason of the wonderful fugal counterpoint in the 
finale. It was played admirably under the direction of 
Mr. René Ortmans, and left us with the feeling that 
Mozart’s symphonies might well claim some. share 
of the time that is given so ungrudgingly to Beethoven 
and Schubert. There are at least two other symphonies 
belonging to the same period of the composer’s 
life—the last three sad years—that are equally effective 
in their appeal to the lover of the best music. The 
Symphony Orchestra was very happy in its treatment 
of the ‘‘Coriolan’’ Overture of Beethoven, a work that 
ranks in charm and beauty with the ‘‘ Leonore’’ and 
‘* Egmont.’ 

Miss Evelyn Suart, the young pianist who seems to 
have been responsible for the concert, has some talent 
and great courage. Her first appearance was in the 


E minor concerto of Chopin. Now, all may read 
‘what the Polish master wrote, many can play his 
music,: but it is given to few to grasp the spirit 
in which the work is written If we may compare 


a perfect rendering of the concerto to the flight of 


a humming-bird—something splendid, audacious, and 
rhythmic in a measure that the eye is hard-strained 
to follow — Miss Suart’s playing suggested the 
more modest flight of the homely linnet. The 
singing-hand,’’ said Chopin of his own music, ‘may 
deviate from strict time.’’ Miss Suart allowed _her- 


self no such liberty; and, though her gifts are obvious, 
her limitations are equally apparent. Chopin’s master- 
piece seemed to have made its appeal to the young 
player’s intelligence rather than to her imagination. 
For solo work she played a clever but uninteresting 
piece by Mr. Cyril Scott and a charming Toccata by 
M. Claude Debussy. This old style of writing is seldom 


heard now, though it was familiar in the early sonatas. 
It has been illustrated effectively by Bach, Schu- 
mann, and Rheinberger, to say nothing of that old 


Baldassare Galuppi who inspired Browning’s English- 
man to see through the toccata the old life in Venice 
when the merchants were the kings, and brought 
towards its close the mournful reflection— 
Dust and ashes, dead and done with, Venice spent what 
Venice earned. 








ART NOTES. 

It is the fifth exhibition of the International Society of 
Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers that is now opened at 
the New Gallery. This society, of excellent beginnings, 
has grown almost old in the few years of its existence ; 
but who shall say what term of life is proper to an art 
society? It may be that the International has done 
well in having lasted for so long, despite the diminish- 
ing of its ambitions and the narrowing of its outlook. 
Certain it is that the great schemes of its youth, which 
bore fine fruits in the two first exhibitions, are now 
beyond its strength. Not English or American or 
Italian art is adequately represented at the New Gallery 
this season; France, when we remember that the exhibi- 
tion is held in London and not in Paris, is proportion- 
ately most strongly represented: Rodin, who would 
make the art of any nation considerable, is supported 
by MM. Carolus Duran, Blanche, Carriére, Cottet, and 
others. ‘True, Rodin did not come to London in the 
flesh for the opening at the New Gallery; but he has 
come from Paris on the canyas of M. Blanche, whose 
portraiture is always full of reality and life. 


Not that we can expect President Rodin to dominate 
the New Gallery as in 1904, when his ‘‘ Le Penseur’ 


governed the mood of the visitor. His ‘‘La Main 
de Dieu’’ is, however, incomparably the most notable 
thing in the current show. ‘The plastic convention is 


necessarily too prominent in the rendering of an idea 
that can be bound in no terms; the almighty hand 


of M. Rodin’s conception can hardly be expressed 
in a form so material; five fingers seem too few for 
Omnipotence. In the hand of God, sheltered, and 
yet abandoned to the fates of their own making, 
float the figures, of a man and woman. They are 
lovers, rapt in their passion, carried on their way 
unconscious of the shadow of the hand. It is Rodin 


alone of all sculptors who could so express the passion 
and its forgetfulness, the sense of the space, the sense 
of utter loneliness that would prevail but for the presence 
of the hand. Lovely are the two figures—lovely in the 
way they are grouped together, and in their own action 
Even M. Rodin has his uninspired and unimpassioned 
moments. Unluckily, Mr. George Wyndham as a sitter 
has failed to evoke the master’s powers. The bust of him 
records only what is must conventional and most lack- 
ing in sensibility in a fine head. Another bust of 
interest at the New Gallery is Mr. George Frampton’s 
of Mr. William Strang. 


most part devoted to 
The miraculously 


is for the 
and etchings. 


First Room 
engravings, 


The 
drawings, 


clever penmanship of Daniel Vierge may be seen in 
eleven illustrations to Quevedo. 
less charming 


Our own less masterly, 


but not draughtsman, Mr. Edmund J. 


Sullivan, sends nine illustrations of the ‘‘ Rubaiyat’ of | 
Omar Khayyam—these, doubtless, will be the excuse 
for the nine - hundred - and - ninety- ninth edition of 


that poem. Mr. Joseph Pennell has a series of etchings 
showing the ‘‘ sky-scrapers’’ of New York; while a dis- 
play of the black-and-white work of the late Frederick 
Sandys is more profitable to the fame of that artist than 
the roomful of his miscellaneous works, coloured and 
plain, at Burlington House. Four of Mr. Conder’s 
charming fans occupy the centre of the room; in all of 
them the fancy of the artist is at play. In the two 
drawings by M. Rodin, in the same room, great imagin- 
ative qualities are very much in earnest: the genius of 
terror is in them. 


The most serious motive and the greatest beauty 
(apart from M. Rodin’s ‘‘La Main de Dieu’’) is an 
Englishman’s in this international gathering. The quest 
of beauty is not the main purpose of the majority of 
the Society’s members ; but beauty has not been quite 
banished from the walls of the New Gallery. It may 
be found in the small landscape by Mr. Peppercorn; 


and, again, in the fine ‘‘ Descent from the Cross,’’ by 
Mr. Charles Ricketts, who has imbued even his sky 


his whole 
theme. Beauty, 


with the emotion of his subject, and made 
composition speak feelingly of his 
again, is in Mr. Conder’s ‘‘Swanage.’’ But in how 
little else! Dexterity, and a sense of the interests of 
technique, are not so rare! M. Blanche is most 
dexterous; and, more, he has a keen feeling for the 
instantaneous and superficial truth of things— yet has 
no beauty. W. M. 
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ONE-THIRD ALLOWED OFF LIST PRICES. 
IrtustrRAte¥p List Freer. 
LA RIXE. 
Etched by E.. Chtquet after Metssonier. 


Publishers’ Price, £2r. 


Signed Proof, £14. 


BRITISH HOUNDS AND GUN DOGS. 
24 Plates after Maud Eari. 
Published at £10 ros. Our Price, £7. 
“ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
w.c 


PHOTOGRAVURE DEPARTMENT, 


198, STRAND, 


NOTE. 


/t ts particularly requested that all SKETCHES and PHOTO- 


GRAPHS sent to THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWws, esfecral/y 
those from abroad, be marked on the back with the name 
of the sender, as well as with the title of the subject. All 


Sketches and Photographs used will be paid for. The Editor will 


be pleased to consider Column Articles on subjects of immediate 


interest, but he cannot assume responsibility for ATSS. or Sketches 


MSS. of Poetry can on no account be returned. 


submitted. 
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GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
Cor RIDOR ROYAI BRIMTISH MArE- 


4 3 RAIN. HARWICH-HOOK OF 


DININ 


and 


HOLLAND 
ROUTE TO THE CONTINENT 


Dairy (Sundays included), 


B REAKFAST) ACCELERATED SERVICES 
| Tro 
® AR. | BERLIN, DRESDEN, 
LEIPSIC, 


TABLE D’HOTE 
DINNER and BREAKFAST. 


MUNICH AND VIENNA. 
Liverpool Street Station dep. 8.30 p m. 
The Harwich-Hook of Holland Express Train is electrically lighted, heated throughout by 

steam, and the temperature can be regulated in each compartment. 


and Restaurant Cars between the Hook of Holland, Berlin, 


Cologne, and Bile. 


ANTWERP, FOR BRUSSELS, vid HARWICH, 


Dep. from Liverpool Street Station at 8.40 p.m. every Week-day. 


Through Carriages 


DIRECT SERVICE to Harwich, from Scotland, the North, and Midlands 
Car between York and Harwich, 


Restaurant 


The Great Fastern Railway Company's Steamers are 
throughout by Electricity, and sail under the British Flag. 


HAMBURG by G.S.N. Co.'s Steamers Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


ESBIERG 
U.S.S. Co. of Copenhagen, 


Twin-Screw Vessels, lighted 


» for Denmark and Scandinavia, by the Royal Danish Mail Steamers of the 
Mondays. Thursdays, and Saturdays 


Particulars of the Continental Manager, liverpool Street Station, I_ondon, F.C. 
LIVERPOOT, STREET 
Particulars of H. C. AMENDT, 


HOTEL 


Manager. 


adjoins the London terminus. 


LONDON BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RY. 
W INT 2 Ok Be. SOM SOU 
FREQUENT FAST TRAINS (1, 2, 3 Class), from Victoria, I 


and Kensington (Addison Rd ) 


ondon Bridge, 
Train, heated throughout, leaves 


p.m. on Week-days, & 11 am 
4.m., 1.50, 4.90 & 


= Pullman Limited 
Victoria at 10.5 am. & 3.5 
on Sundays Drawing-Room Cars on 11.4 


ro 
BRIGHTON 
1OvVI 
WORTHING 











545 pm Week days 
SEAFORD | is % 
EASTROURNE 2 Trains leave Victoria at 9.50, 11.55 am., 3 pm 
BEXHILI a dan OGGae< 4 um., 2.5 & 5.5 p.m. Week-days ; Victoria 
ST. LEONARDS 925 & ints a.m, Lomlon Bridge 5 am. Sundays. 
HASTINGS Drawing Room Cars on certain Trams. 
~ LITTLEHAMPTON | ; 
BUGNOR a . 
HAYLING ISILAND Fast Trains, with Isle of Wight connection, leave Victoria 
PORTSMOUTH 11.35 a.m., & 3.55 P. m., London Bridge 11.35 a.m., 1.50; 
SOUTHSEA 55 p.m. on Week~< lays. 
ISLE OF WIGHT 
\ JEEK-END CHEAP TICKETS are issued to all South 
Coast Resorts, & Cheap Dav Return Tickets (1, 2, ¢ Class) to Brighton, 
Worthing, Seaford, Eastbourne, Bexhill, St. Leonards, Hastings, I ‘tlehampto n, Bognor, 
& Chichester. 
For «details of Trains and Fares, apply Superintendent of Line, L.B. & S.C.R., 


London Bridge. 
ABROAD ? 


WHY WINTER 


with 


The Winter Climate of PENZANCE is unsurpassed ; warm and equable, 
abundant sunshine. Delightful Scenery. 
O UEEN’S em OT E tL, e NREcAWN € E. 
REDUCED TARIFF 
for Winter months, Dec. 1 to March t : ros. 6d. per day, or £31 per week, including 
apa nts, a idance, Full Board, Baths, &« Special terms to flunilies tor lengthened 
y aces South, and has 175 ft. frontage to the Sea he most Southern first-class 
Hotel in England Beautifully furnished, with all modern comforts and convenicnees. 
Illustrated Guide on application to Manageress 


Also York House Hotel, Bath; Bull Hotel, Cambridge ; Royal Castle Hotel, Dartmouth 


PA VILLON. — This 
Flectric Light, 
», Proprietor 


HOTEL DU 
Splendid position full south 
P BorGe« 


CANNES. — GRAND 
4 First-class Hotel offers every comfort 


Bath, &c. Beautiful Garden. Winter Garden AUT 


ANARY ISLANDS. —LAS 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL. (Png lis hh), Electric 

Tn the midst of its own beantifil gardens of about 20 acres, fa 
sician and trained nurse resident. English Chure h. Go It, tennis, cyclin 1g. 


PALM 
light thronghont 

my the sea. English pti 

croquet, billiards 


A:S. 


THE CANARY ISLANDS CU. (Limited), 5, Lloyds Avenue, H.C. 

WHERE TO WINTER. 
IARRITZ.—GRAND HOTEL. Lift to every floor. 
Electric Light throughout, Charmingly situated facing the ocean the climate is 
as mild and delightful as that of Nice and Italy This splendid establishment, facing the 
sea and baths. the finest situation in the town, close to golf and liwn tenni famed for 
its great comfort, excellent cuisine, and moderate charge urpassing all other hotels in 
the district. It is frequented hy the élite, and is the rendezvous of the English Colony 
During the winter season the terms are from ro fr. per day, according to floors occupied. 
All private rooms are carpeted. Great improvements have been introduced in the Grand 
Hotel. Entire house heated by « riféres i omnibus meets the trains to convey 

visitors to the Grand Hotel i? te ire ss, Mr. Me NT NAT, Gramd Hotel, Biarritz. 
New Casino open all the winter. 
A REMARKABLE BOOK, 
“India’s Sir Walter Scott,” 
RAI BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJEE’S 

Romantic and Sensational Novel, 

t. HAN.DR A S mE KR 89 A R, 
x 
Translated into English by 
KUMAR MANMATHANATH RAY CHOWDHURY, 
of Santosh, 
A Distinguished Writer and Orator of Rengal 
327 pp. Crown 8vo 
Copiously Mlustrated and Printed on Antique Paper, Cloth Gilt, price 6s. net 

The hook is specially interesting for its glowing descriptions of Hinde ociety and 


English Characters in India at the time of the early Englis h Settiemen 


Lwuzac & Co., 46, Great Russell Street, London, W.¢ 
R. CAMBRAY & Co., Law Booksellers and Publishers, 6, Hastings Street, Calcutta 
I BURY: LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
Managing Director, Arthur Collins, THE WHITE CAT Twice Daily, at 1.% 
and 7.% Harry Kandall, Fred Fastman, Hugh J. Ward, Tom Hearn, ag Danvers, 
Tom Woottwell; Marie George, Ruth Lytton, Jeannie Macdonald, May Gurney 


M. Lane-Joynt, The Grigolatis, and Queenie Leighton. Box Office open all day 


R OY: AL ITALIAN CIRCUS. ** Hengler’s,”” Oxford 
Circus, W Finest Family Entertainme Over Acting and Performing 
Animals, including the Acting Bear, Madame Batavia. Daily, aand & Admission, 15. to §s 


Children half price to all parts Box Office to to 1 ‘phone, 4138 Gerrard 


I ONDON HIPPODROME, 
4 CRANBOURN STREET, LEICUSTER SQUARE, WC. 
Managing Director, Mr. H FE. MOSS 


TWICE DAILY, at 2and 8 p.m 








AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED ERILLIANCE. 
,% H E CO. | 8 fe: ww 
Trafalgar Square end of ST. MARTIN'S LANE 
FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 now 30 k lock, and 9 loc k 
es. £2 and ther seats, 4 . 1 nd oat 
ll Seats im 4 ts Numbere:! ul Reserved 
COLISEUM BOOKING OFPICHS open from 1 m. to to pm 
Stamped addressed envel pes sho mit accomeany all postal applicat for 
TELEGRAMS: “Coliseum, Londo FELEPHONE N 41 Ger ! 
~RAFTON GALLERIES. DURAND-RUEL & SONS, 
of Paris. EXHIBITION of ag PICTURES by BOUDIN, CEZANNE, DEGAS, 
MANET, MONET, MORISOT, PISSAKRO, RENOIR ISLEY Grafton Street, 
Bond Street. DAILY «ill Feb. 1%), to to 6. Admission, One Shull 





THE 


THE WORLD’S NEWS. 


The great social and religious 
work done by the Church Army 
under its founder, the Rev. 
W. Carlile, received on Jan. 13 a signal 
token of his Majesty’s sympathy and 
regard. On that day the King received 
Mr. Carlile in audience at Buckingham 
Palace, and held a long conversation with 
him upon the work carried on by Mr. Car- 
lile and his staff. ‘* His Majesty,’’ said 
Mr. Carlile, ‘“assured me that he took the 
deepest interest.in the sorrows and suffer- 
ings of the genuine hard-working poor, 
and he was especially grateful that so 
many married men with families who could 
not get relief from the boroughs for lack 
of the necessary six months’ residence 
were assisted through the organisation. 
His Majesty. laid special stress on the 
importance of work as the society’s great 
test of sincerity, which alone prevents the 
loafer from imposing upon the. public 
charity and also. discouraged men from 
being attracted from the country to 
London.’’ The King made particular in- 
quiries also regarding the Army’s methods 
of criminal reclamation. Finally his 
Majesty sent a kind message to the staff 
and the inmates of the homes, and later 
forwarded a gift of £100. On another 
page we illustrate scenes in the labour 
homes and relief works. . 


THE KING 
CHURCH 


AND THE 
ARMY. 





new Mem- 
of Parlia- 
for the 
Mile End Division of the Tower 
Hamlets, the Hon. Harry Lawson \Webster Lawson, 
is the eldest son of Lord Burnham, of the Ze/egraph, 
and has. already sat for West St. Pancras, as a 
Liberal, and for the Cirencester Division of Gloucester- 
shire In 1900 he was the Liberal candidate for 
North-East Bethnal Green; but at the bye-election 
at Bury he threw in 
his lot with the 
present Government. 
Mr. Lawson, who 
in his forty-third year, 
commands a_ regi- 
ment of Yeomanry; 
and is a_ Justice of 
the Peace for Bucks. 


The 
ber 
ment 


OuR PORTRAITS. 


1S 


General James 
Bia, V.C,: CB, 
who died on fan. 14, 
at the age of seventy- 
seven, gained the 
eoveted bronze cross, 
to quote the official 
dispatch, ‘‘ for having 
on two occasions dis- 
tinguished himself by 
his gallant and daring conduct.’’ On-the first of 
these occasions both of which were during the 
Indian Mutiny—he made a gallant attempt to arrest 
seven or eight armed mutineers who had. shut. them- 
selves up in a house, the door of which he had broken 
open; on the second, he cut his way through a bedy 
by whom he was: surrounded, then put 
the head of his men, and, broken sword 
in hand, charged and dispersed the enemy. — He 
entered the Army 1844, and was for three years 
Political Resident and 
Brigadier -General at 
Aden. 


The new Metropolitan 
Police - court Magistrate, 
the Hon, John Augustus 
de Grey, who has already 
taken his seat at West- 
minster, is a Society man | 


Photo, Haines. 
THE HON. HARRY LAWSON, 


NEW M.P. FOR THE MILE END DIVISION 


OF THK TOWER HAMLETS. 


of rebels 
himself at 


a 
i 


| a 


as well as a man of law— 
to 


bbe 

heir - presumptive his “- 
half - brother, the © sixth 
Baron Walsingham, and 
a barrister with over thirty 
years’ practice. Mr. de 
Grey, who has been 
Recorder of Sudbury and 
of King’s Lynn, is married 
to Elizabeth Henrietta, 
daughter of Patrick Grant, 
of the Honourable’ East 
India Company’s service. 


death of Mr. 
Frederic David Mocatta, 
on Jan. 16, the Jewish 
community lost one of the 
most benevolent of its 
members. After his re- 
tirement from active par- 
ticipation in the business 
of the well - known City 
house of Mocatta and 
Goldsmid five-and- 
twenty years ago, Mr. 
Mocatta was closely 
identified, not only with 
nearly every Jewish charit- 
able institution having a 
home in London, but with many a non-Jewish charity 
organisation, Seven years ago, when he was _ enter- 
ing upon his seventieth year, he was the recipient of 
a rematkable address, which was presented to him at a 
public meeting at the Jews’ Free School in London. This 


By the 





. » ere 
4 
Duke of 
Oporto 


some 


rHE VISIT OF THE DUKE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, JAN. 21, 
address was signed by eight thousand persons, includ- 
ing two hundred and fifty public bodies, and bore the 
names of representatives of the Jewish communities as 
far East as Jerusalem and as far West as Jamaica. 
Among those who identified themselves with the present- 
ation were members of the royal family, the Archbishop 
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The Standard has given great 
prominence to a_ remarkable 
letter from an officer of high 
not disclosed. He declares 
that the War Office is more chaotic than ever; that 
Mr. Arnold - Forster’s proposals have done more 
harm than good, if only because they are 
made nugatory by the attitude of his col- 
leagues; that Lord Kitchener is deeply 
dissatisfied with™ the condition of the 
Indian Army; and that Sir John French 
has tendered his resignation of the Alder: 
shot command. Mr. Balfour, speaking at 
Glasgow, declared that the Army was 
about to be fully equipped with the best 
guns in Europe, but he made only a vague 
allusion to the general question of military 
reorganisation. Should there be a change 
of Government this year, this question 
ought to occupy the first place in the plans 
of the new Ministry, but there is not the 
slightest reason to supposé that it will. 


THE ARMY. 


rank, whose identity is 


Leading citizens 
in St. Peters- 
burg have begun 
an agitation in 
favour of peace, and have drawn up an 
address to the Tsar setting forth the use- 
lessness of the war and the enormous 
sacrifices it is entailing on the country. 
The document goes on boldly to censure 
the incapacity of the Government. The 


THE RUSSIAN 
UNREST. 








MOROCCO’S 
BE EMPEROR. 


SULTAN OF 


WHO MAY 


PROCLAMATION 
EL HAFID, THE 


OF THE 
PRINCE 


EPORTFED 
MULAI 


Note that the Prince has his hands folded; but etiquette demands that his attendants shall 


keep theirs humbly on thetr knees. 


of Canterbury, the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, 
and the Primate of All Ireland. 


Particular timeliness attaches 
to our pictures of the daily 
life of the Amir of Afghanistan from the fact that 


OUR SUPPLEMENT. 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
LATE MR. F. D. 
MOCATTA, 


~ Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
THE HOW, J, A. DE GREY, 
POLICE 


THE 
NEW METROPOLITAN 
MAGISTRATE, PHILANTHROPIST. 

Mr. Balfour, in his recent Glasgow speech, referred 
to the defence of Afghanistan as thé great problem 
of the British Army. Upon Afghanistan the defence 
of India hangs, and it is in that region that 
Lord Kitchener’s \reorganised. Indian Army will. find 
its principal theatre of operations, should it ever 
be called upon to take the field. The Amir, 
as will be seen from our Illustrations, has a great 
favour for Western methods, alike in his. business 
and his recreations. He drives a motor -car, plays 


v 


Eat er 
Duke of 


Connaught 


Duchess of 
Connaught. 


Queen 


m Princess 
Amélie, 


Maria Pia. Victoria, 


Princess 


Marguerite. Prince. 


AND DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT TO PORTUGAI DOM CARLOS 


PHOTOGRAPH BY NOVAES 


interest in his 
are from 
service. 


cricket, and takes an_ enthusiastic 
gun-factory at Kabul. Our Illustrations 
sketches made by an official in the Amir’s 
They show an intimate acquaintance with the ways 
of this most interesting potentate. 


BROTHER : 


See % 


The Crown 


AND 


mere fact that such words are addressed 
to the Tsar at all is sufficient proof of 
the courage and determination of the 
reformers. All classes are signing the 
address eagerly, and this boldness seems 
to postulate a weakness on the part of the 
autocracy, for the time was when merely 
to have whispered such words would have sent the rash 
person to Siberia. Now, if ever, the reformers have 
their opportunity, if only the extreme sections permit 
them to make a judicious use of it. As an off-set to this 
popular declaration, M. Yermoloff, Minister of Agri- 
culture, declares that the Tsar’s recent decree is of 
enormous historical 
importance, and that 
a new epoch has be- 
gun for Russia. Possi- 
bly, but not just in 
the way that M. 
Yermoloff means. 
A small 
scare 
has been 
made in 
Paris by the public- 
ation of an alleged 
report by Baron 
Kodama in 1902 to the 
Japanese Government, 
urging the annexation 
of the French colony 
of Indo-China. Japan 
was first to fight Russia, and, after a successful war, 
to seize the French territory. The Japanese Govern- 
ment has repudiated the whole story as an invention; 
and it is clear enough that Japan does not want the 
French colony, and is not so crazy as to embroil herself 
with France. M. Deloncle says the alleged document 
is the invention of a French officer; but he urges that 
it is justifiable invention, because Indo-China is in a 
defenceless state. So, to make the French Government 
provide suitable defences,:it is legitimate to attribute 
to Japan designs which 
are devoid of sense. 


JAPAN AND 
FRANCE. 


Photo. Elliott and Fry. 
LATE GENERAL JAMES 
BLAIR, V.C., 
DISTINGUISHED SOLDIER. 


THE 


There are 
indications 
that the 
Opposition 
regret their irreconcilable 
hostility to the Aliens Bill 
last Session. The Mile 
End election was fought 
on this issue, and the 
defeated Liberal candi- 
date, though he reduced 
the Unionist majority 
from 1160: to 78, admits 
that the attitude of his 
party lost him the fight. 
He endeavoured to. re- 
trieve their error’ by 
declaring himself in 
favour of excluding 
‘‘undesirable’”’ aliens. 
Some of the Liberal 
journals are now dis- 
covering that, on the 
whole, it may be advis- 
able to keep out immi- 
grants who increase 
pauperism and_ sweated 
labour. the Govern- 
ment should reintroduce 
the Aliens Bill, the 
Opposition leaders will 
be in a= rather embar- 
rassing dilemma. They 
must either oppose the 
sil, as they did last 
vear, or confess that 
the tactics employed then were unreasonable. There 
be little doubt that public opinion is in favour 
of restrictions on the admission of aliens, although 
there no desire to keep out the capable and 
self-supporting. 


THE ALIEN 
QUESTION. 


If 


King The Infante 
Carlos. Dom Manuel. 


HIS GUESTS AT CINTRA. 


can 


is 
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THE KING’S SYMPATHY WITH THE ARMY : 


THE CHIEF AND HIS 


WORK. 
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A GREAT SOCIAL REFORM AGENCY: SCENES OF THE CHURCH ARMY’S WORK AMONG THE SUBMERGED TENTH. 


On January 13 King Edward received the Rev. W. 
The King gave Mr. 


Carlile, the head of the Church Army, and had a long conversation with him about the rescue 


Carltle the following message: ** Give to your devoted workers my deepest sympathy ; encourage them to press on and persevere. 


» the four inmates of your home 1 hope they, too, well persevere, and will show gratitude for the benefits they recetve.” 


work of the 


/ also send my deepest sympathy 


organisation, 
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Photo. Topical Press. 
THE GREAI1 


LANDSLIDE AT FALLEN CLIFF. 


DOVER : THE 
large mass of cliff eastwards 





ABANDONED BY THE ADMIRALTY: THE DRY DOCK AT 
abandon this dock, 
by Canada as 


of St. Margaret’s Bay fell on January 10, leaving a gap, The Admiralty 
as clean as tf cut with a knife, about 200 feet wide and 50 feet deep. 


ESQUIMALT, VANCOUVER. 
The latter will 


and also that 
a terminus for 


intends to 


at Halifax, Nova Scotta. 
be taken 


the Grand Trunk Pacific Ratlway. 





F 
OUR LATEST AMERICAN 


LORD AND LADY SUFFOLK. 
Lord Suffolk, who recently married Miss Datsy Letter, sister of Lady Curzon, brought his bride 


"holo. Lambourne, 


PFERESS :: HOME-COMING OF 


Photo. Bell. 
TEA-CHESTS TURNED TINDER-BOXES: DEBRIS OF THE LIPTON FIRE AT GLASGOW. 
home to Malmesbury on January 12. The ancient town was decorated. 


On the morning of Fanuary 13 damage to the extent of £30000 was done to Lipton’s Stores 





at Glasgow. A warehouse five storeys high was completely wrecked. 
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Photo. Ellés. 
ARCTIC SCENERY AT 


SOUTHEND : THE SURF FROZEN DURING THE RECENT SUDDEN FROST. 
Not since Fanuary 1881 has Southend seen the surf of tts Joreshore for nearly a mile seawards turned to ice. 
° 


The phenomenon was, however, repeated during the sudden frost of January 16, 


Photo. Topical Press. 
rHE LAW COURTS MEMORIAL STATUE OF THE LATE CHIEF JUSTICE. THE ST. 
The statue of Lord Russell of Killowen was unvetled by Lord Halsbury 
on Fanuary 1. Speeches were delivere i by the Lord 

Alverstene, and Mr, United States 


Photo. Topical Press. 
IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


the memory of thirteen 
on Fanuary 14. Almost the 


George Warrington Steevens. 


PAUL’S MEMORIAL TO WAR-CORRESPONDENTS WHO 
the Institute of 
unveiled by Lerd Roberts 


The memorial 


South Afriva 


DIED 
tablet erected by 


was 


Fournalists to correspondents who died in 
Chancellor, Lord last, but not the 
Choate, the Ambassador. 


feast, name is that of 
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THE MIKADO’S NEW YEAR: A NATIVE ARIISI’S PICTURE OF A RECEPIFION BY THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF JAPAN AT THE ROYAL PALACE, TOKIO, 


DRAWING SUPPLIED BY MR. T. RUDDIMAN JOHNSTON 
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1. A Scene ty Don Quixote’s Country: A Srreer in ARGAMASILLA DE ALBA. 2. Reputeo Prace wHere tHe Firesr Parr or “ Dox Quixore” was Composen: 3. A Cross Ar ARGAMASILIA 
La MANCHA. Tue Prison or Cervantes, A Cettar tn Casa DE Meprano, ARGAMASILLA, 


6. THe Enrrance to ** Cervantes’ Prison,” 


4. Tue Repurepo Birrupcace or Cervantes: House ar ALcAzAR pe SAN JuAN. - A View NEAR ARGAMASILLA. iN THe Patio or tHe Casa pe MepRano 
THE TERCENTENARY OF THE PUBLICATION OF ‘“‘ DON QUIXOTE’’: SCENES IN LA MANCHA, THE RUEFUL KNIGH1I’S TERRITORY, 
AND AN EKRONEOUSLY NAMED “BIRTHPLACE OF CERVANTES,’’-{0xAWwN BY ALLAN STEWART FROM SKETCHES BY J. S. MACLARE N.} 
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E was plainly new to God’s country, and showed 
I] it by his artless contempt of God’s Own. Bob 
Hammil, the driver of the Las Vegas stage, 
condescended a little to his only passenger — offered 
him a nip, together with a few reflections on the uni- 
verse—and went out of his way to say some nice things 
about ‘‘over thar.’’ But the straight-backed, yellow- 
moustached, soldierly-looking gentleman from ‘‘ over 
thar’’ received these advances with inarticulate murmurs 
of repression, and, on their being repeated, turned away 
the light of his countenance from Robert Hammil and 
engrossed himself in the scenery of California. ‘This 
was a pity, not only for its tacit denial of the brother- 
hood of man, but because it later on involved the de- 
scent of the straight-back gentleman into what might be 
called space—together with a dressing-case, despatch- 
box, hat-box, portmanteau, gun-case, portable bath, 
and a roll of steamer-rugs. The stage dropped him 
at the dusty cross-roads, disappearing in the direction 
of what a rusty iron notice said was Watsonville, while 
the erstwhile passenger gazed 
blankly at another on which 
was the half-obliterated inscrip- 
tion: El Nido Ranch. 

A little unbending on the 
part of the gentleman from 
‘‘over thar’’ would have resulted 
in Bob’s taking a detour and 
disembarking him all complete 
at his destination, and this for 
no other toll than a grasp of 
the hand at parting and a 
hearty ‘‘ You're welcome,’’ as he 
whipped up his four horses. But 
Captain Anstruther was unused 
to a scheme of things where a 
ready fellowship counted for more 
than money. All his life people 
had automatically arisen to carry 
his luggage, move him in the 
proper direction, and answer 
generally for his comfort and 
well-being. Toefind himself on 
a dusty road in the heart of a 
wild and lonely country, an 
orphan traveller, so to speak, 
with nobody to take care of 
him but himself —was it any 
wonder that Captain Claude 
George Pennifeild Anstruther 
looked somewhat depressed, or 
that the tails of his puggaree 
drooped limply in the ambient 
air of the Golden State ? 

Of course he had a puggaree 
and strange enormous’ shoes 
with hobnails in them, and a 
wonderful checked knickerbocker 
costume involving a weird variety 
of gaiter that stopped half-way 
up his calf. He was no less 
singular inside than out; and 
next his skin was a_ leather 
money-belt, and he was wound 
round and round with flannel to 
keep him from having cholera, 
and concealed about his person 
was a silver drinking-cup. that 
cost eight guineas at Silver’s, 
and a compact litule filter that 
weighed only a pound, and an 
extraordinary knife of  extra- 
ordinary size, which had a 
folding spoon in it and a gimlet 
and a saw and a sailor’s needle. 

He had been ‘“‘outfitted’’ in 

London at an expense of a 

hundred pounds sterling, and 

that was why he clanked as he 

walked, and dug things into him 

when he sat down. Why Cali- 

fornia should require such terrific 

preparations it is not for the 

narrator to say. Perhaps it is because the narrator does 
not know. Does anybody know, indeed, why the Briton 
abroad should so often assume a guise likely to 
tempt the lightning from its path and interfere with 
the stars in their courses ? 

Captain Claude George Pennifeild Anstruther regarded 
his dressing-case, dispatch-box, hat'- box, portmanteau, 
gun-case, portable bath, and roll of steamer-rugs with 
a dawning sense that British solidity and deadweight 
might be carried too far. He was even more of this 
opinion by the time he had conveyed these articles to 


the shelter of some adjacent chapparal and had lopped 
off (with the help of the knife with the folding spoon, 
the gimlet, saw, and sailor’s needle) enough dusty 
branches to hide them from the gaze of possible 
passers-by. 

This accomplished, he set off, in no very rosy 
frame of mind, to follow the road to El. Nido Ranch. 
He did not step out with the air of a man assured of 
a bath, a Scotch-and-soda, and a hospitable welcome. 
On the contrary, he wore the set expression of one 
charged with a very disagreeable duty; and his mind, 
instead of dwelling on the beautiful and romantic 
scenery, was weighted like lead besides with the 
memory of a dressing -case, dispatch - box, hat - box, 
portmanteau, gun-case, portable bath, and roll of 
steamer-rugs left unchecked in the cloak-room of high 
heaven. However, he advanced manfully, swinging a 
very thick stick, and printing the mountain road with 
a hobnailed pattern that puzzled the school-children 
for days afterwards. A mile—two miles—and then 


British solidity and deadweight might be carried too far. 
he came in sight of some straggly red _ buildings 
on a hill. The Captain pegged away; the red 
buildings grew redder and larger; one of them, almost 
a factory for size, curtly informing him in letters ten 
feet high that it was a 

WINERY, 

The stranger breathed a sigh of relief. He knew 
now that he had arrived at his destination. He struck 
off a little to the right where a good-sized private house, 
surrounded by a paling fence, obviously sheltered the 


owner or foreman of the ranch. The privacy of ‘this 
place was protected by a board which said succinctly: 
‘* Keep Out’’; but the Englishman, undeterred by the 
warning, kept in, and strode up the gravel walk to 
the rose-embowered porch beyond. He was a little 
daunted, however, by the prevailing silence. He would 
have welcomed the bark of a dog, or some gruff voice 
demanding what he wanted. To walk into such a tomb- 
like quiet made him uncomfortable. He saw himself in 
imagination possibly misjudged; beset may-be; and 
his hand tightened on his stick, and he set his. feet 
down more loudly than ever to assert the uprightness 
of his intentions. He tramped up the three steps lead- 
ing to the porch like a mule battery going into action. 
But the stillness remained unbroken, save by any noise 
but his own. 

He looked about in perplexity until at last, in the 
darkest and furthest corner he detected a hammock ; 
and saw, not without relief, that it was occupied 
by a recumbent figure. He went over to it, still in 

his heavy, soldierly 

fashion,. and looked 

down on — well, 

what in his’ own 

words he used to 

describe afterwards 

eee. “Rea my 

soul, the most beau- 

tiful creacha’ I was 

ever privileged to 

gaze upon—Gad, a 

girl of twenty, with 

her lips a little 

parted on_ the 

whitest teeth you 

ever saw, and her 

breath coming and 

going as faint as 

a baby’s in a cot; 

and. beauty? Why, 

it was like seeing 

the Taj Mahal by 

moonlight — the 

same indescribable 

what - d’ye - callum, 

you know, when 

something seems to 

take you by the 

throat and you gasp, my boy, ‘posi- 

tively gasp!”’ 

She was dressed 

with a wide lace collar about her 

neck, and in her thick, rumpled chestnut 

hair there lay a single red carnation, She 

was as fresh and sweet and exquisite as. the 

flower itself; and in contrast to the dust 

and heat without the sight of her was as 

refreshing as a splashing pool in the depths 

of a woody canyon. The Captain, after his 

first moment of surprise, began to wonder 

what steps he ought to take to awaken her. 

Every instinct as a gentleman bade him cough ; 

he coughed. At first so gently- that it 

almost a lullaby, and then by degrees 

rising to an honest, growling, bull- doggish 

cough that seemed to say: ‘' Wake up, 
confound you! ”’ 

At last-she stirred, and opened her eyes 
and met those of the stranger looking down 
at her. He said hastily—‘‘1 beg your pardon,’’ 
and betrayed enough agitation to spill a_ box 
of sweets and a half-opened novel from the 
chair beside him. The girl sat up in the 
hammock, still gazing at him with astonish- 
ment, and asked him who he was and where 
he came from. 

(‘‘Gad, Sir, in a voice like a Cashmiri 
flute on the Lake of Selangor, borne over 
the water at dusk! Or the bulbul in one 
of those mouldy old gardens where the 
Rajput princes held high revel the Com- 
pany days !’’) 
‘*My name 


in silvery grey, 


so 
was 


in 


he said, picking 
chocolate creams off the floor. ‘‘ Captain Anstruther 
of the 1ooth Dragoon Guards—British Army, you know.’’ 

She smiled at him without saying a word. 

‘‘You are, I presume, Miss Helen Jaffrey ?’’ 
went on. 

She showed the least little sign of embarrassment, 
and coloured perceptibly as she assented with a move- 
ment of her head. 

‘¢ Extraordinary !’”’ 
extraordinary! ”’ 

‘*Why?” she asked. 


Anstruther,’’ 


he 


ejaculated the Captain. ‘‘ Most 
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It was the Captain’s turn to look put out. 

‘*I’m not accustomed to awaken the young ladies 
I call on,’’ he said. ‘I pride myself on being a man 
of the world, but positively, for once, I felt myself 
staggered.”’ 

‘* There was my side of it too,’ she said. 

They both laughed, and the Captain asked permis- 
sion to take a chair. He could be a very agreeable 
man when he chose, and it was plain that he was 
choosing. His manner was almost too ingratiating, 
and Helen could not .but wonder inwardly what he 
was after. 

‘My business—is rather with your father,’’ he said. 

‘‘He’s at the Hot Springs, sick,’’ she said. ‘I’m 
running the Winery for him. Can’t you make 
me do?”’ 

‘You don’t mean to say you are in charge of this 
whole establishment ?’’ he exclaimed. 

“Oh, yes, I’m the boss here,’’ she 
‘though of course I have Pa on the wire, you 
know. What can I do for you, Captain? Well only 
be too glad to make an opening over there for our 
wines—that is, if your rating is good and you represent 
responsible people.’’ 

‘‘Oh, it isn’t wine,’’ said the Captain hastily. 
‘““ It’s —it ’s something very different !’’ 

“You can 

ring up Pa 
in the next 
room,” she 
said helpfully. 
‘Call up Long 
Distance and 
ask for Bytoa 
Hot Springs.’ 

‘«Tt isn’t the 
kind of thing 
you can _ very 
welltelephone,’’ 
said the Cap- 
tain. 

‘«Then you’d 
better chase him 
up to Byron,’’ 
remarked the 
young lady. 

‘* But you ’re 
in it : 


, 


returned, 


too, 


explained An- 
struther, it <a 
really more you 
thananybody. I’ve 
come from England 
just to see you.”’ 

‘““Me?"’ she 
cried. 

Yea, your” 
said the Captain. 

‘*Then what do you want Pa 
for ?’’ she demanded. 

‘‘T thought it would be better 
to lay it before him first,’’ he 
returned. . 

‘*You ’d better begin with me,’’ 
she sad. ‘That is, if you want 
to get anywhere. I have Pa in 
my pocket, as politicians say.’’ 

‘* Haven't you a man employed here called Gray ? 
he inquired. ‘* An Englishman like myself—a_ gentle- 
min—though he fills, | understand, rather a subordinate 
position ? Be 

* Oh, 
Bill, you know. 
here indeed! ’”’ 

‘* His real name is William Charles Hepworth 
St. John Gray,’’ said the Captain impressively. 

‘Well, all he’s got left of that is his eye-glass,”’ 
she said. ‘*That’s why the boys called him Glass- 
Kyed Bill, you know.’’ a 

It took the Captain a little time to. get over the shock. 

‘‘T have a particular reason to know all about Mr. 
Gray,’’ he said at last. 

‘* Such a reason might be friendly or unfriendly,” 
said. 

Che Englishman sprang from his chair. 

‘*My dear young lady,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ I wouldn't 
have you think for a moment that my interest could 
be for ahything but for his advantage. I beg you to 
believe that. It would’ be premature to explain why, 
but will you not take it on trust? Besides, it is not 
as though I did not know the whole miserable story 
f his decline and virtual disappearance. 
you is to fill in the details.’’ 


” 


she said ; 
I should say he is here. 


ves, ‘only he’s mostly called 


Very much 


she 


All I ask of 


She gave him a _ very searching look. The 
Captain did not suffer from such a mute interroga- 
tion, and his straight, honest gaze reassured her. 
Something about him was  indefinably reminiscent 
of Bill. 

‘* You must be related to him,’’ she said. 

‘*That- is why Il am here,’’ he returned gravely. 
‘‘ That is why I want you to tell me everything.’’ 

‘When he first blew in here,’’ said the girl, ‘‘ he 
was the most foilorn, hopeless, tattered thing you ever 
saw. Ah Sue gave him something to eat on the door- 
step —(Ah Sue has_a heart like melted butter, you 
know)— and I happened to be passing through the 
kitchen and saw him there. Do you know what he 
said to me, sticking his eyeglass in his eye and speak- 
ing with his mouth full of chicken tomale? Said he 
understood now why pigs squealed when they ate! 
It he hadn’t said that I suppose he’d have gone 
away and that would have been the end of him. 
3ut I couldn't resist a man like that, could I? 
Besides, it was awfully pitiful—he was so evidently 
the real thing—so handsome even in_ his terrible 
clothes —a gentleman, you know.’’ 

The Captain wriggled ner- 
vously on his chair. These 
recollections seemed to 


He betrayed enough agitation to spill a box of sweets and a half-opened novel 


Srom the chair beside him, 


make him acutely uncomfortable. His shrewd, tanned 
face was bright with an interest not untouched with 
shame. Had Helen needed any reassurance as to his 
concern in Bill, the expression of his face would 
have been sufficient. 

‘‘We knew he was in very low water,’’ he said. 
‘‘We knew he had parted from nearly all the associ- 
ations — the refinements of Had lost caste, 
and sunk lower and lower in the Western Avernus— 
but we never dreamed he had been reduced to— 
to ‘ 


‘*The chicken of charity,’’ said the girl, filling in 
the gap. 

‘*T wouldg call. it. rather the husks of the Prodigal 
Son,’’ said the Captain solemnly. 

‘*Are you the elder brother ?’’ she asked. 

‘*No, no,’”’ returned the Captain, ‘‘ only what you 
might call—a—friend, a ~ 

** Bill didn’t have any friends,’’ she said bitterly. 
‘Only an aunt, that’s all Except for her, he said 
there wasn’t a soul in England who would have walked 
round the block to help -him.’’ 

Captain Anstruther looked depressed. 

‘*He was wrong,”’ he said. ‘‘He was wrong.”’ 

‘*Of course the trouble with Bill was that he drank,’’ 


she said. 


8b 


“Oh, he did everything,’’ assented the Captain 
comprehensively. 

‘*He’s on the water-wagon now,”’ 
‘‘been there for a year and a half. 
Stay, too.’’ 

‘* Water - wagon ?’’ inquired the Captain. ‘‘Is that 
the vernacular for—-for——? ’’ 

‘‘[ mean I have reformed him,” she explained. ‘‘I 
guess you wouldn’t know Bill now. He has money in 
the bank and drinks coffee with his meals! ”’ 

The Captain looked more depressed than ever. 

‘‘I suppose we ought all to thank you,’’ he said. 
‘* Yes, indeed, we are very grateful to you.’”’ 

*‘] don’t want you to think I am just a little 
angel,’’ she went on, ‘‘or that I go around radiating 
reform like a lawn-sprinkler sprinkling. I’m quite a 
believer in. letting people mind their own business. 
But you see in this case Bill brought it on his own 
head.’’ 

‘‘That’s where he usually brought things,’’ said the 
Captain. ‘‘ Often pretty hard too! ”’ 

‘‘He never was a nipping kind of man, thank 


she remarked; 
Is going to 


%” 


goodness, 
she said, 
“But: ih é 
used to go 
off on what 
Pa called 
a biennial 
bust. He 
had been 
here five 
months, and a perfect pattern before we got on to it. 
Pa at last made him the Dago foreman, you know, 
and we were really beginning to think we had found 
our long-lost child. He was always so polite, you 
know, and hard-working and reliable; and he just 
snuggled into the place like a dog that’s followed 
you home. Pa said it was all too good to be true; 
and I guess Pa was right, for one hot Sunday afternoon 
a man came running in to say that Bill was fighting 
drunk and was waltzing around the yard with a pistol 
to shoot Mr. Jacxson with (our chemist, you know, 
and expert wine- maker), and that he was drawing 
beads on anybody that tried to stop him. Even while 
he was talking we heard bang, bang, bang! out there, 
and Mr. Jackson came pelting in like a jack-rabbit— 
not a bit hurt, you know, but like a person on a sink- 
ing ship wanting to catch the last boat. I started 
upstairs to get under the bed, but I hadn't got up 
a step before I saw Pa reaching for his Winchester 
and pinning his deputy sheriff badge on the lapel of 
his coat. I knew that was the end of Bill, and it 
came over me I couldn’t bear to have him killed—he 
was too big and splendid to be shot down like a dog; 
and anyway, I had never liked Jackson since he had 
tried to kiss me once at a dance—and so I just ran 
out to see if something couldn’t be done. 
(Zo be concluded.) 
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REALISING THE WAR FOR THE PUBLIC AT TOKIO: A CYCLORAMA OF NAN-SHAN. 


Puotrocrapns By Kart Lewts. 








REALISTIC MODEL:. RUSHING THE BARBED-WIRE ENTANGLEMENT AT NAN-SHAN, AS SHOWN IN THE TOKIO CYCLORAMA. 





HOW HE PEOPLE OF TOKIO SEE NAN-SHAN: THE RUSHING OF THE HEIGHTS, AS REPRESENTED IN THE CYCLORKAMA, 
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CHAMPAGNE AND SHELLS: OFFICERS’ CONVIVIALITY INTERRUPTED AT PORT ARTHUR. 


Drawn By R. Caton Woopvitte. 





CHAMPAGNE TO THE END: A RESTAURANT IN SHELLED PORT ARTHUR. 


It has been announced from Port Arthur since the surrender that during the stege champagne was always obtainable, though meat and vegetables had long been at a premium 
or were entirely unobtainable. 
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WEDDING ON STILTS: A CURIOUS MANCHURIAN CUSTOM. 
Puotocrapus By A Britisn AttacHf with THE JAPANESE Forces. 
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A CURIOUS SIGHT FOR THE, INVADERS: JAPANESE SOLDIERS FOLLOWING THE BRIDAL PROCESSION. 





NUPTIALS IN LEADING STRINGS: THE VEILED BRIDE ESCORTED THROUGH A MANCHURIAN VILLAGE, 


The bride in thts procession may be said to go tnto wedlock even more blindly than brides usually do, for she ts so closely veiled that she has to be led by two supporters. 
The nerve which she displays in trusting herself to stilts at so critical a moment ought to be abundantly gratifying to her husband, 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE CLOCK: TIMEKEEPERS OF ALL AGES. 


Drawn By A. HuGu Fisher From InstruMENTS Exuipitep By Mr. H. CuxynGuame, Cuitpren’s Lecturer AT THE Royat Institution.—[See ARTICLE.) 
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1. SunpIAL Founp near ALEXANDRIA (British Museum). 5. Set or Sann-Gtasses Tei.tinc THe Qvuarter-Hovurs, BeLoncino 8. GRANDFATHER CLOCK BY QUARE, ABOUT 1705 9. Axcnor Escapement 


2. Type of Roman Sunpiat To Mr. Wenster, or Great Portianp Street. 10. GraHam’s Deap- Beat Escaprment—A Specimen BEtoncina To THE 
g« T . c I Roya I,stitvurion. 
r -EPSY Ww R- c Sap To fe AMP IMEKEEPER FROM THE SCHLOSS OLLECTION, THE LEVEL = 4 ra . 
+ & Dae ees cen, 7 ‘ A New CuHronometer Escapement with Detacnine Serine. 
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An Improvep CurpsypraA Ascripep TO Cresinivs, 7. JAPANESE Racance-Ciock ty tHe Coitection or Mr. Wenster, E.ecreic Crock Company, Awarpeo Goin Mepat ar tH 


AROUT 200 B.C or Great Porttanp Sraeer. Sr. Louis Exutsrrion. 13. TRaxsir Inst rumenr. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
AND FEEDING. 


questions which agitate the 
public mind to-day are matters which refer to the 
subject of food and feeding. This topic must always 
attract a large amount of interest because of its 
relation to the welfare of the individual, and still more 
to the welfare of the nation. I have often thought that 
it is a curious and interesting commentary on the 
amount of public instruction in the matter of foods and 
feeding that few persons are competent to give a broad 
account of the substances upon which they subsist. It 
is the same with the air we breathe. Air is a necessity 
of life and of all vital action, yet only a few instructed 
persons could give us a clear and distinct account of 
the composition of the atmosphere. If it be argued that 
it is of no great moment to most of us to know the 
atmospheric constituents, then the argument may take 
the form of the protest that, knowing nothing of what 
we should breathe to establish the healthy state, we 
must be equally in the dark regarding the causes of 
disease arising from air-contamination. It is a very 
dangerous form of argument to assert that ignorance 
of the conditions necessary to ensure healthy life is the 
best preparation for the carrying out of a successful 
existence. As with air, so with food. ‘‘ Nature abhors 
a vacuum,” said the old philosophers; and many of us 
probably eat and fill our stomachs on this principle. 


FOOD 


Prominent among the 


, 


I have no intention of elaborating even a short 
treatise on foods and feeding. My argument is rather 
that of maintaining that a better knowledge of what 
foods we require, and of the evils which attend the 
excessive use of certain elements of diet, might avert 
a considerable deal, of misery and disease—that is, 
provided life could be lived and regulated according 
to knowledge. The proof that this subject is attracting 
attention is found in the publication of magazine and 
newspaper articles on foods and feeding. As usual, 
we meet with the food faddist in full evidence in 
such contributions to the Press. He is as much 
in evidence as the anti-vaccinationist when an 
epidemic of smallpox is to the fore. There is no 
topic on earth that the amateur scientist finds more 
to his mind by way of dogmatic treatment than that 
of what people should eat and drink. Because he 
likes to live on nuts (which are highly indigestible 
foods to other people) he satirises the man who takes 
an ordinary dietary. The man who eats a mutton 
chop is regarded as an immoral person, because to 
supply him with his nutriment an animal has to be 
killed. Yet this very humanitarian person who lives 
0 fruits because he regards it as sinful to kill animals 
for food will wear boots made of the hides of animals, 
and when he goes abroad will take his belongings 
in a portmanteau made of leather derived from the 
Same source, 


I confess, after a long period of argument with 
food-reformers, so called, I have lost a moiety of the 
patience with which one should hear and regard the 
arguments of people whose views are diametrically 
opposed to one’s own. There are limits even to 
patience, and when I read magazine articles and 
newspaper leaders advocating for everybody systems 
of diet adapted only for the few, I become impatient, 
not with the food-faddists, but with the slow growth 
of a scientific knowledge of food and feeding. We 
have to take into account a large number of facts 
involved in the physiological investigation of foods 
before we can possibly construct a rule or rules for 
rational feeding. The matter is not a local or, if I 
may term it, a parochial one. The feeding of mankind 
has to be determined on two series of facts. One series 
relates to the general laws which regulate the food 
of nations. ‘The other series relates to the special 
dietaries which are requisite and necessary in cases 
of disease. 


There is no question at all involved in the first of 
these inquiries. The food of a nation depends on that 
nation’s position on the surface of the earth. Food is 
a matter of geography and climate. It must be so, 
because what a man requires to keep him warm (which 
is also a matter of bodily energy) and to build his body, 
varies in the hot and in the cold climates. In the 
North he demands a large amount of fat. He cannot 
obtain this from plants even it he could grow them. He 
has to rely, therefore, on animal fats to supply him with 
the necessary provender, ‘This is why the Eskimo lives 
largely on the blubber of whales and seals. In the South, 
on the other hand, man becomes naturally a vegetarian. 
He is surrounded by fruits and other vegetable foods, and 
he avails himself of the food-supply which Nature has 
provided. Midway, and in temperate climes, man is a 
mixed feeder. He has a certain amount of vegetable 
food, and he takes a certain amount of animal food. 
Humanity thus follows the dictates of Nature in the 
matter of its feeding. In the North, animal feeding 
prevails; in the South, we find vegetarians ; midway, 
we have our mixed feeders. As these facts represent 
the law of nature, why should one quarrel with them ? 


I reply, because our food-faddists are ignorant of the 
law. If they know it, they ignore it, and so much the 
worse for them. ‘True the law has to be modified for 
the cure of disease. A man suffering from diabetes, 
from corpulency, or from other ailments in which the 
food is an important consideration, has to be dieted 
according to a_ special code, He has to ignore 
certain articles of diet and to subsist upon others, 
But this is not the normal and natural state of things. 
We are not to argue regarding generals from par- 
ticulars, Because a gouty man must adopt a certain 
dietary in order to regain health, that is no logical argu- 
ment that non-gouty persons must follow his lead. This 
is really the mistake which many food - reformers 
make. They argue for the diet adapted for the diseased 
as if it represented the food for the healthy ** which 
is absurd.”’ ANDREW WILSON, 
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CHESS. 


M Pripravux (Bristol),—Thanks for the trouble you have taken on our 
behalf. We have little doubt the problem will be appreciated alike 
by our skilled and casual solvers. 

J D Pavi.—Problem duly received, and if as good as your last, will be 
greatly welcomed by our correspondents. 

Correct Sonettons of Peonmenms Nos 3156 to 3158 received from Banarsi 
Das (Moradabad); of No 3164 from Emile Frau (Lyons), C Field Junior 
(Athol, Mass.), and Frank W Atchnson (Lincoln); of No. 3165 from 
F Oppenheim, Eugene Henry (Lewisham), Clement C Danby, Emile 
Frau, F_B Smith (Rochdale , A Belcher (Wycombe), H S Brandreth 
(Weybridge), and A G Bagot (Dublin); of No. 3165 from Thomas Curran 
(Five-mile-town), A G Bagot (Dublin), R V. Holeman (Kampen, 
Holland) F R_ Pickering (Forest H 11 . A Belcher, Em ‘le Frau (Lyons), 
Kugene Henrv (Lewisham , F Oppenheim, Captain J A Challice (Great 
Yarmouth), R Milledge (Holloway), James W North (Westward Ho), 
and T W W \Bootham). 

Correcr Sorvutioxs or Prorntem No. 3167 received from Albert Wolff 
Putney), W Hopkinson (Derby , L Desanges, T W W (Bootham), A 
Belcher (Wycombe), Clement C Danby, Doryman, S Murray (Hoxton), 
G Stillingfleet Johnson (Seaford), S Hanbury (Birmingham), 
Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), Laura Greaves (Shelton), Hereward, Charles 
Burnett, H S Brandreth (Weybridge), C C Haviland (Frimley 
Green), K Worters (Canterbury), James W North (Westward Ho), 
E G Rodway (Trowbridge), Shadforth, E J Winter-Wood, T Roberts, 

D Tucker (Ilkley), Rev. A Mays (Bedford), Edith Corser (Reigate), 
ames Rutter (King’s Lynn), Fire Plug, A W Hamilton - Gell, 
J A Hancock (Bristol), F Oppenheim, A S Rous (Paisley), H J Plumb 

(Sandhurst), F Henderson (Leeds), Joseph Willcock (Shrewsbury), 
Café Glacier (Marse'lles), G Kakker ‘ Rotterdam), Captain J A Challice 
(Great Yarmouth), and A W Roberts (Sandhurst). 

Correct Sorutions of Hotiway Propiims received from Charles 
Burnett, Café Glacier (Marseilles), Hereward, G Stillingfleet Johnson 
(Cobham), Albert Wolff (Putney), F Henderson (Leeds), A Hancock 
(Bristol), Sorrento, Edith Corser (Reigate), Doryman, ° 
(Bedford), W R Pearce (Mevagissey), W Hopkinson (Derby), 
(Bootham), Clement C Danby, Edward A_ Fletcher (Holloway) 

S Brandreth (Weybridge!, R Worters (Canterbury), IT Everitt 
(Liverpool), E G Rodway (Trowbridge), A G Bagot (Dublin), and 

Em'le Frau (Lyons). 

So.vutions or Hotipay Prosiems: No.1.—K to Bsth. No. 2—Kt to Q 
4th. No. 3.—B to R 7th. No. 4.—Q to B 4th. No. 5.—R to Kt 5th 
No. 6. -R to Q Kt 3rd. 


Sotution oF Prostem No. 3166.—By E. J. Wixter-Woop. 
Wwuite, BLACK. 
1.Q to B and Any move 
2. Q or Kt mates. 


PROLI.EM No. 3169.—Byv J. BerGcer (Gratz). 














White to play, arid mate in four moves 


CHESS IN AMERICA. 
Game played at Chicago between Messrs. Bixpy and Curt. 
(King’s Bishop's Opening.) 
BLACK (Mr. C.) wuire (Mr. B.) BLack (Mr C ) 
Pto K 4th White does not seem to realise the 
PtoK BK jth strenzth of the attack which at this point 
R B his opponent is so_ skilfully engineering. 
takes The combination of forces against the White 
King is exceedingly well managed. 
to R 4th 
to O 4th 
to R 6th 
to R 4th 


wurre (Mr. B.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2. KW to B 4th 

3. B takes Kt 
4. P takes P 

The variation chosen by White is not a 14 K R to K = 
rood cne, and this move is not recommended . Kt to Kt 3re 
i the authorities. The usual continuation 5 to K 4th 
is Q to R sth (ch), p 8 to B sq 

R to K 2nd 

Kt to Q and is now the only move to save 
disaster. Black finishes very prettily. 
B to B 6th 
QO tikes P (ch) 
R to R 4th (ch) 
Kt to Kt sth (ch) 
R takes B 
R to R 8th (ch) 
Kt to R7, Mat~. 


$- Kt to B 3rd 

5. Pto 2 jrd P to Q 4th 

6. Q to K and B takes P 

7. Kt to K B 3rd to Q 3rd 

8. B to Q and astles 

9. Kt to B ard P to K R 4rd 

10. Castles QR BR to K 3rd 

tt. K to Kt sq P to QO sth 

12. Kt to K 4th Q to © 4th 23. K to B sq 

13 PtoQ Kt 3rd Bto ra) Kt 5th 24. Kt to Kt sq 
CHESS IN VIENNA. 
King’s Gambit Declined Tournament between 

essrs. SCHLECHTER and ALBIN, 

(Aing’s Gambit Declined.) 

wuire (Mr. S.) BLACK (Mr. A.) 
The quickest wey of doubling the Rooks 

. to prepare for such contingencies as Castl 

2 Pto K B 4th BK to B 4th by Manck, who now fiutls idle pay of encase 
} KttoK Bjrd Pto Q 4rd cut off. 

} P to Bard B to K Kt sth 16. 

s Pto K R 3rd BR takes Kt 17. R to Q and 

6. O takes B tu R sth(ch) | 18, B takes Kt 

z : jo me ard _— B 4rd , 10. g R to O sq 

oB4 at to Y anc 20. P to Q Kt 4th 
9. P to Q 3rd Kt to K and eect 


Kt to Q and 

K takes O 
21. BRto R 3rd 
2. K to Kt sq 


Game played in the 


wuire (Mr. S.) BLACK (Mr. A.) 
1.PtoK gh P to K 4th 


Kt to B 3rd 
QO to B and 
P takes B 

P to K R 4th 


‘a a ana From this point the game is forced, and 
10. Kt to Q and Kt to K Kt 5rd the finish most artistically worked out. The 


it. P to B 5th Kt to K and sacrifice of the Queen gives a charming 
The opening has been defended in very | finale. 
~00r fashion, and every move of Black from 
fis fifth onward has been’ distinctly weak. | 2% 
The play of this Knight and the useless | 2!. R to Q 7t oe B sq 
check by the Queen have only served the | 22 R(Q7th)toQé6th R to R 3rd 
purpose of the attack. 23. Pto Kt sth P takes P 
12. Kt to B sq P to B 3rd 24. Q takes P K to B se 
13. Pto K R 4th P to Q 4th 25. Kt to Kt 3rd PtoR sth 
14.BtoK Ktsth P takes P 26. Kt to R sth R to Kt ard 
15. P takes P Q to Q 3rd 27. R takes K BP R takes Q 
16. R to R and 28. R takes P (ch) Resigns. 





B to Kt 3rd 





In defiance of the rule that for many years has excluded problems in 
more than three moves from this column, we publ’sh above one in four 
moves, by a great living composer, on account of its ingenious presentation 
in a double form, with exactly the same strength, of the idea of a problem 
that appeared in The ///ustrated Londouw News in 1845, and which has 
been famous ever since as ‘‘ the Indian Problem.” 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE CLOCK. 


BY H. CUNYNGHAME, 
(See /llustrations.) 


The most ancient mode of measuring the hours un- 
doubtedly was the observation of the shadows cast by 
the sun, an observation particularly easy in Eastern 
countries. There are two modes in which the sun- 
shadow of an object thrown on a horizontal plane varies 
as the day advances. The shadow decreases in length 
up to noon and then again increases, and in direction 
it changes: pointing in the morning towards the west, 
in the middle of the day to the north, and in the evening 
towards the east. 

It was discovered at a comparatively early period 
that if the gnomon, or rod which cast the shadow, were 
vertical, then for the same hours the position of the 
shadow would be different in winter from its position in 
summer. This, it was found, could be avoided by using 
a gnomon so placed as to be parallel to the axis of the 
eatth. Sundials have taken various forms, from the 
simple table, or the vertical dial, to hemispherical holes 
in stone, or more elaborate crosses. Much ingenuity 
has been expended in the writing of mottoes for them. 
Many of these mottoes simply record the mutability of 
human life. Others are more hopeful, as, for instance, 
the pretty device, ‘‘ Horas non numero nisi serenas”’ 
(‘‘I only take account of sunny hours.’’) 

The instruments most used by the Greeks and Romans 
next to sundials were water-clocks. From the excava- 
tions at Pompeii it is clear that the ancients were 
provided with a water-supply distributed to the houses 
through leaden pipes. They were also acquainted with 
the properties of the syphon. Water was allowed to 
trickle into a reservoir on which a float rose, often 
surmounted by the figure of a man with a wand, which 
pointed to the hours. When the cistern was full, it 
was automatically emptied by means of the syphon. 
The Greek hours were not of even length, for the 
period between sunrise and sunset was divided into 
even periods, whether the day were long or short. It was 
therefore necessary to vary the lengths of hours on the 
dial as shown by the wand, according to the season. 

Sand-glasses are of great antiquity. They were 
much used in the Middle Ages to regulate the length 
of speeches, and, in later times, of sermons. At the 
recent lectures to children at the Royal Institution 
on ‘* Measuring Time’’ a fine example was’ shown, 
probably dating about the reign of Louis XIII., con- 
sisting of four hour-glasses on a stand, showing the 
quarter, half, three-quarters, and hour, the property of 
Mr. Webster, of Great Portland Street. Hour-glasses 
were much used at sea. A log of wood was thrown 
into the water, and a knotted string tied to it was 
allowed to run out during the flow of sand in an 
hour-glass. The knots in the string were so placed 
in relation to the length of flow in the glass that 
the number of knots run out during the flow of sand 
represented the number of miles run in an hour. 

Lamps were also used to measure time, and an 
interesting example of an early German lamp was shown 
from the Schloss Collection. 

It is not known when the plan was originated of 
using wheelwork with some form of oscillating device. 
Certainly it was in use in late medizval times, and 
several relics of such clocks still remain in museums; 
they have mostly come from cathedrals. The oscil- 
lating part of these clocks consisted of a balance, or 
rod mounted on an axis about its centre, to which a 
twist was given by the pressure of the tooth of a wheel 
against a pallet fixed to the axis. The balance revolved 
till it was brought up by the pressure of another pallet 
against another tooth of the wheel. Thus the driving 
force of the clock was made to act also as the balance- 
spring. This was a very imperfect method, because the 
time of oscillation varied with every variation of the 
driving force. But it remained in use until about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. It was imported 
into Japan by the Jesuits, and for a long time clocks 
in Japan continued to be made on this principle. 

As soon as it had been discovered by Galileo that 
a pendulum was isochronous, Huygens, a Dutch philo- 
sopher, adapted it to the clocks then in use; and 
thereupon most of the existing clocks had the balances 
removed and pendulums substituted. It is therefore 
rare to find a balance-clock nowadays. 

The next improvement was the anchor escapement, 
usually employed in those case-clocks that now go by 
the name of *‘ grandfathers’ clocks,’’ probably because 
they are the only clocks that outlive a generation. 
Those old clocks were largely made during the 
eighteenth century, and, though roughly constructed, 
are excellent timekeepers. The secret of their success 
is the long seconds pendulum with which they are 
furnished. The anchor escapement has, however, its 
defects, inasmuch as it controls the pendulum at the 
end of its swings, a period at which it is especially 
desirable to let it be free. To correct this, Graham 
invented the dead- beat escapement by giving a 
different form to the pallets of the anchor escapement. 
A dead-beat movement can at once be recognised, for 
the second-hand, instead of recoiling, goes at once to 
its mark and stays there. An improvement on this was 

roposed by Sir George Airey, formerly Astronomer 
Royal, who adapted to clocks the movement with a 
detaching spring used for chronometers. A modification 
of this movement, adapted to the bottom of the pendulum 
by the lecturer and Professor Vernon Boys, was shown 
in action. 

The final form which clocks will take is probably 
the electric clock. Many methods of using elec- 
tricity have been proposed, but one of the best is that 
employed by the Synchronome Company. A clock was 
exhibited that was controlling dials in various parts 
of the lecture-room. 

It is curious that after the lapse of all the centuries, 
the method of measuring time afforded by the perfectly 
even rotation of the earth on its axis still remains the 
best, and the transit instrument is, and is always likely 
to remain, the standard instrument for the measurement 
of time, 
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_ LADIES’ PAGE. 


Their Majesties do all in their power to keep the social 
ball rolling, and circulate money in those channels that 
are dependent on the activity of the fashionable world. 
There will be two Courts held before the King and 
Queen go abroad for their early spring change. The 
King is expected to go to Cannes and the Queen to 
Denmark for a few weeks early in March. ‘The Lord 
Chamberlain announces that he is prepared to receive 
applications from ladies qualified to attend the Courts, 
and names of those whom they may desire to be 
permitted to present. No lady may introduce more 
than one other, except in the event of her daughter- 
in-law being presented. ‘The notification is repeated 
that those who were presented during the late 
reign do not need to be presented again to the 
present Sovereigns. Of course, those previously pre- 
sented may be invited to attend the Courts. These 
events are now more interesting than of old; the 
arrangements allow of people seeing others far better 
than used to be the case. When in Queen Victoria’s 
reign the Courts were held at three o’clock, evening 
dress was donned for the garish eyes of day, jewels 
lost the added lustre of artificial brilliant lighting ; 
and those who attended Court spent some _ tedious 
hours shut up in small batches in the successive 
rooms before they passed ‘‘the presence”; and then, 
immediately after that great moment, wrapped them- 
selves in their cloaks and hastened to get home to 
tea, which by that time they sorely needed. Now the 
evening cheerful ligltt and warmth, the well-arranged 
seating in the large rooms, and the fact that the 
refreshment and reception rooms remain open after the 
royal receiving is ended, allow everybody to see and 
be seén; and the visit to Court is no longer merely 
a duty, but a pleasure. 


Women cannot but be glad that the heroic wife of 


General Stoessel has come safely through the horrors 
of the long siege. In refusing the offered opportunity 
to leave the beleaguered city some time ago, Madam 
Stoessel proposed to herself not only to comfort and 
support her husband in his gigantic task, but also to 
fulfil the woman’s part in warfare—to tend the wounded 
and organise the relief of misery as far as_ possible. 
This she has done by all testimony unweariedly and 
splendidly. In the account of the first interview between 
the victorious General and the brave but conquered 


’ 


‘AT HOME’ 


A pretty dress very suttable for a hostess 
/¢ as in striped taffetas of a 
same on bolero and shirt, and lace collar and frills. 


AFTERNOON GOWN. 


fo wear at her 


defender, it appears that Madame Stoessel was present ; 
for it was she, so the correspondent says, who made the 
statesmanlike request that the Japanese would occupy 
the city immediately, in order to check the possible out- 
break of rapine on the part of some thousands of camp- 
followers of the lowest kind, who had been shut up 
with the besiewed. She is the mother of one son, and 
is a clever-looking woman a few years under fifty. 

Every new season brings with it a prophecy from 
apparently well-informed sources that the blouse is to 


trimmings that are now to be 


own fea-party, 
light colour, with ruche and bows of the 
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be abandoned and must thenceforward be regarded as 
practically defunct. It soon transpires that women 
have tco much realisation of the comfort and con- 
venience of the style to allow it to depart. The separate 
loosely fitting bodice of a: material different from the 
skirt is, indeed, eminently a sensible fashion. One 
good skirt will outwear at least two bodices, and what 
can be more*Ssensible than to permit an alternative one 
to be worn under the title of a blouse? Again, many 
women do not look well in, black, and they can by the 
aid of the blouse beautiful enjoy the advantage of 
setting neat their faces the tint most becoming to 
them, the while a plain black skirt spells that economy 
that all but.-the most lavishly extravagant women 
keep -in view to some extent. There is certainly 
no diminution. this winter in the favour shown 
to the blouse. It is. now considered better taste 
to have a colour relationship between the _ skirt 
and the blouse worn with it; but this does not 
apply to a black jupe, which may be allied with 
any tint desired in the extra corsage. The new 
blouses, it. is true, are. for the most part made 
more nearly fitting to the figure than of old. They 
are more decorated, too, only the flannel or cashmere 
shirt worn in the morning being quite untrimmed and 
of the simplest possible construction. Some of the 
smart blouses designed for afternoon wear must be 
admitted to.be as elaborate and as fully trimmed as the 
most complicated of dress-bodices ; but there is always 
a certain suggestion of looseness in the blouse by com- 
parison, and there also is the advantage that it allows 
of a changg of colour or style from the bodice that 
would have been made, or that actually has been 
sent home, with the skirt. 


Velvet or velveteen makes an excellent afternoon 
blouse. The fabric is so graceful in its drapings and 
the lights and shades which it naturally takes; besides, 
the colours in which it is offered are delightful and 
most varied, so that it is perfectly easy to obtain a 
shade that suits the purpose in view. A very simple 
design is effective in velveteen. A deep collar is 
arranged to go over the shoulders (laid upon lining, as 
two thicknesses of this material are too much) and cut 
away in a V-shape, mdre or less to taste, to be filled 
in with a tiay vest and stand-up collar of écru lace 
over white, or with a vest of the same colour as the 
velveteen in silk; below the well-fitting collar on the 
shoulders, the .velvet is gathered in, not too full, 
and set into a deep-shaped band of either velvet or 
silk at the waist. The sleeves at the top are full, and 
either end at the elbow in a close-fitting cuff covered 
with silk or lace, or the fullness extends to the wrist, 
and there is gathered into a tight cuff. The collar, 
all round its shape, and the bottom of the cuffs, may be 
piped with a bright shade of silk, and at the bosom a 
natrow stole tie of silk or ribbon falls down, knotted 
in three places, from the point of the collar to the waist. 
Another design for a velveteen blouse is cut plain but 
full, and tucked from the shoulders to the bust and 
also on the top of the sleeve; it is then trimmed round 
so agéto simulate a bolero, with a bright fancy galon, 
and s@ét-in pleats into a deep belt of velveteen so as 
to overhang. Again, there may be a true bolero, cut out 
in a V at the top, and a wide vest of lace let in; the 
tops of the sleeves puffed, and the cuffs, fitting close 
to the arm, being of lace with galon at their top, 
the same as that used to trim round the bolero, the 
galon. thence passing down the back of the cuff and 
surrounding the wrist. 


Home dressmakers regard the blouse, and quite 
rightly so, as within the scope of their efforts. Great 
help is given in the concoction of a pretty and not 
too elaborate one for ordinary wenr by the variety of 
obtained. The deep 
rounded yoke that is the making of a blouse, for 
instance, is obtainable ready-formed for mounting on 
a lining in ‘‘faggoting,’’ or ‘ hairpin-work ’’? as some 
call it, in white or black silk. Or if the yoke be cut 
out of the material, an endless choice is offered of lace 
medallions or passementeries so formed as to allow of the 
distinct motifs being cut apart and set on at intervals 
if preferred. In this style some most elaborate decor- 
ations can be obtained, and if carefully placed on and 
stitched down pre these will bear quite the appear- 
ance of costly embroidery done on the yoke itself. The 
prices of the better varieties of medallion or motif passe- 
ménterie are considerable, it is true; and this is natural, 
as they are really fine hand embroidering. But if the 
individual sections are wisely applied, a short length of 
the trimming, the price of which has ranged from five 

to fifteen shillings per yard, dees not 

amount to anything out of the way. 
lhe newest ideas are expressed in these 
cleverly designed trimmings. I have 
seer one which included leaves of suéde 
leather in conjunction with white floss 
silk convolvuli, that was new and most 
effective, for but five shillings the yard. 

Others are in white or black silk braid; 

and others again in Oriental embroidery 

effects. A blouse that is designed to 

be chiefly worn underneath a tailor- 

made coat that opens in front naturally 

has its adornment down the middle, 

while for an indoor garment the yoke 

is the more important. For the simpler 
blouse, the merits of piping in a contrasting colour 
are considerable; thus a red cloth or flannel blouse 
piped. with purple, or a dark blue cashmere piped 
with a rather bright blue and green plaid, is quite 
smart. <A ‘lighter shade of the colour of the blouse 
is perhaps the safest selection for a piping relief. 


For evening wear, for a small dinner, the theatre, or 
the domestic circle, the blouse is equally favoured ; and 
velvet also comes into use, in smart designs, gauged, 
and decorated with sparkling passementeries, or relieved 


with a transparent yoke, or cut low and finished round by 
a berthe and sleeve-frillings of lace. Fragile fabrics 
are, however, more in favour for evening blouses, and 
the endless variety of embroidered nets, spotted nets, 
chiffons, and piece laces soon construct a very ‘‘ fetch- 
ing ’’ little evening bodice at small cost. Bébé-ribbons 
gathered up into ruches are a ‘good trimming ; and so are 
bouillonnées of chiffon put on in wavy lines; then any 
number of pretty collars are supplied for passing round 
the shoulders, or a fichu of chiffon or silk muslin makes 
the most attractive of finishes for a figure that is not 
very fully developed. Skirts for evening wear by girls 
are also most frequently built of the light, dainty, and 
airy materials above mentioned, laid for choice over 
satin; but one of the many varieties of imitation silken 


A NEAT WALKING COSTUME. 
This trim frock ts built in dark cloth, with five folds round the 
hem. The. bodice is trimmed with a buttons and 
black velvet on collar and cuffs, and a small vest vf embroidered 
white cloth relreves the effect. 


sertes of tiny 


fabrics, which all the large houses keep under various 
fanciful names—silkette and the like-—will do quite well 
if price matters. 


The simplest materials and styles for girls are 
made daintily pretty by a judicious choice amongst 
the sweet floral garnitures which are abundantly 
offered to us. Every coiour and many varieties of 
form are presented for our choice in this kind ol 
trimming. <A waterfall of marguerites from the top o! 
the low bodice is a charming finish for a black net 
frock for a girl. A wreath on the head and a trim- 
ming of violets, one line of these passing all round 
the décolletage, with a second row of the same blossoms 
forming a swag from the shoulder down over the bosom 
on each side, caught up again to the centre, is pretty on 
white, green, or blue tulle. A trellis-work of pink roses 
covers the whole front of a bodice and trims it adequatcly. 
But description of the tasteful forms in which artificial 
flowers are offered us just now would be simply inter- 
minable, and it is’ impossible to do the subject even 
partial justice. Suffice it to say that no matter what 
colour is chosen for the girlish frock, there will be easily 
found a blossom to harmonise therewith, prettily arranged 
to suit any style of design. 


Though we are having wonderfully fine winter weather, 
the cold winds blow frequently, and find out weak spots 
in the teeth if any such there be. Science offers every 
chance now to avert decay from these necessary servants, 
for Odol is a chemically certified protection against the 
microbes that work havoc in this direction; so the 
timely precaution of its daily use will prevent toothache 
probably and preserve the teeth. 


Messrs. 1 F W. Benson, Ltd., of 25, Old Bond Street, 


have purchased an exceptional and unique collec- 
tion of jewels from the stock of an eminent West-End 
pearl and diamond merchant, who is retiring from 
business, and are offering these gems until Easter 
at two-thirds of the original marked prices. ‘Ihis is an 
excellent opportunity to secure jewels for investment 
at specially low prices. The stock consists of rings, 
necklaces, bracelets, pendants, tiaras, etc., of the finest 
quality and newest modes, FILOMENA, 
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Every Householder who reads “The Illustrated London News” should write to-day for 
the 56-page Illustrated Catalogue G.A. I75, of 


HAM PTONS EF 


GREAT ANNUAL SALE 


Of Furniture, Carpets, Curtains, sioese, a se Tear geal and every description 9 
CLEARANCE REDUCTIONS. "7.22222" {AD else G= 


and until 28th inst. 


DINING ROOM SET, as 
illustrated, comprising: 
Being 
Cleared at 
4 6 @ 
C 22 Oak Dresser, 
fitted shelves, 
drawers, and 
cupboards, 5ft. 
wide, Oft. 6in. 
high 
C 23 2ft.6in. Dinner 
Wagon 4 
C 24 4ft.6in. Over- 
mantel 


PADBID 
CADBURY. 


25 Patent Ex- 
panding 
Dining Table, 
4ft. 6in. by 
3ft. 6in., open- 
ing out to Oft. 
by 3ft. 6in. .. § 12 6 
C 26 6 Chairs, 
covered with 
morocco, each 0 15 9 
The items specified below are merely typical examples of the Thousands of Bargains that ave 
fully described and illustrated in the Clearance Catalogue: 


FURMNITOREG AT HALEF-PRICE. 


Chimneypieces. (Sideboards, Tables, Chairs, continued ). 
Originally Clearing a’ \ ae ceortnt i, 
> 92 A Walnut Chimneypiece, 4ft. £ s. d- £ s. d. i a al , cc ss 
8in. wide by 4 ft ry hy high 3 10 Oo 150 nhs ag, Pome y egg ang ee it 
>95 A Painted White Canopy . “tam sed eats . pene an  « 2126 
Chimneypiece, 4 ft. 83 in. vide, deine ft M we ? Cl I ead ae 
ef, ictaohah -c 2 beige: ib 6 15 © | 5°24 oft. Mahogany Club-roomSettee 815 0 & 7 6 
> SB A Mahegany Chippendale 
Chimneypiece of fine quailty 57 10 3500 Cabinets, Bureaus, &c. 
> 99 A Painted White Georgian Originally Clearing at 
Chimneypiece 450 0 2S O O|} C 68 Mahogany Inlaid Cabinets, £ s. d , & « 
A number of Overmante de and Wall Mirrors are being le 3 ft. rin. by 5 ft. roin. high 5 18 6 15 0 
| 








offered at substantial reductions for 12s. 6d. upw: nade. 71 ene Queen Ann China 
abinets. 5 ft. wide 1010 o 8 


Sideboards, Tables, Chairs. 784 MI thogany Cabinet 1910 0 &Z 33 ° 
Originally Clearing at | C 82 A Oft. finely carved C hi ippen- 

ne ae a dale Cabinet ‘ oo 65800 

j089 6 ft. heavy Oak Sideboard 3010 0 26100) C 8 CarveditalianW alnut Hall Se Ry 15 10 0 7180 
730 6ft. Fumed Oak and Inlaid | C 9 Jacobean Oak and Inlaid Hall 

Sideboard 2910 0 19 10 O Cabinet 31 to 0 29100 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 








still maintains its ¢érPeat 
SuDePioP sn as a highly 
nutritious Food - - beverage. 
being delicious In: taste, 
absolutely elgomrelelemmnilenye 
rmeeeeniorctamaiuerale 





Beware 3 Cocoas treated with 
ae or hemicals to give 


EXTRACT OF BEEF . 
titious al ppearance of strength. 


makes inviting and deli- 


cious Soups, Sauces and 


Gravies. It gives a rich- 
nessand delicacy to Soups yAN DB | | RYS 
that cannot be obtained 

HE LANCET SAYS) 


from any other Beef IS THE STANDARD OF HIGHEST PURITY 


Extract——that’s because 


scones eee F ABSOLUTELY PURE 
aa swale dn e).40 


BEST. 


























We will send postpaid, a strong, well- * Delicious Dishes”—book containing 
made, real Irish Linen Cooking Apron, 101 souees will be posted free to you 
upon receipt of metal tops from Armour’s if you address Armour & Co,, Ltd., 
Extract of Beef Jars. For Conditions see Department Q, 
Coupon enclosed with each jar. 46a, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 




















For those who prefer a Seasoned Beef Extract in fluid form we have prepared ‘‘ Armour’s Seasoned 
Fluid Beef.’’ a highly concentrated and richly flavoured extract of choice beef and vegetables It 

mak:s the most delicious Soups, Gravies, Sauces, and Beef-teas, and imparts to thema rich tempting » 4 + > 
flavour 


ARMOUR 6G Co., Ltd., 46a, Holborn Viaduct, London, E. Cc. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
Holy Trinity, Micklegate, York, the ancient church 
which Archbishop Maclagan reopened last week, had 
previously been in the hands of the restorers for some 
time. The new carvings introduced include represent- 
ations of the King, the Archbishop of York, and the 
Dean of York. 


The Bishop of Carlisle and the Suffragan Bishop of 
Burnley are to be consecrated at York Minster on 
Feb. 2. Canon Pearson has announced to his 


including Mr. Eugene Stock and Colonel Morton. The 
Rev. C. }: Procter, Vicar of Islington, presided, and 
introduced the general subject for discussion, which 
was ‘‘ Rationalism and ‘the Gospel.” 


The services arranged by the West London Wesleyan 
division at Hengler’s Circus are attracting large 
congregations, and preachers and _ hearers alike 
find the building very convenient. The ‘subjects of 
the afternoon addresses have been announced as 
far ahead as Mareh-26. I notice that the Rev. H. 


London. Mrs. Webb-Peploe is president of the ladies’ 
committee, which includes about 150 members, and has 
been organised to visit the houses within a three-mile 
radiu&S of the Albert Hall. 


There were remarkable gatherings of men at 
St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, last week, when Archdeacon 
Madden, of Liverpool, gave addresses daily at 1.15. 
Heads of City firms and junior clerks sat side by 
side, and late comers were glad to find accommodation 
in the choir pews or standing room near the doors. 








A REMINISCENCE OF THE FLEETING RUSSIAN SUCCESS 


parishioners at St»-Mark’s, Sheffield, that he will also 
succeed to the Rectory of Burnley. 

The new Bishop of Moray, Ross, and Caithness has 
been warmly welcomed by the episc opal community of 
Inverness. Though he is not a native of the High- 
lands, Dr. Maclean speaks Gaelic, and so does Mrs. 
Maclean, who was born and brought up in the Island 
of Skye. 

The attendance of clergy from various parts of 
London and the provinces at the Islington Clerical 
Meeting on Jan. 10 numbered close upon a thousand. 
There were also present a number of well-known laymen, 


€ : 











ON PUTILOEF HILL: A CONVOY OF JAPANESE WOUNDED FROM THE FIGHT ON PUTILOFF HILL (LONE-TREE HILL) 
PASSING THE BUILDINGS OF THE YENTAI MINES ON THE WAY SOUTH. 


PHOTOGRAPH COPYRIGHTED BY ‘‘COLLIER’S WEEKLY.” 


Russell Wakefield, Rector of St. Mary’s, Bryanston 
Square, is to speak on ‘Civic Responsibility ’’ on 
March 12. 


Active preparations for the Torrey-Alexander Mission 
at the Albert Hall, which will last for two months from 
Feb. 4, are being made in West London. Among the 
Church of England clergymen who are co- operating 
most actively is Prebendary Webb- Peploe. He has 
asked all his parishioners to take what part they can 
in this mission, and also in the special efforts to be 
made at St. Paul’s, Onslow Square, and in other 
churches duging Lent, by the request of the Bishop of 


During his week in London, Archdeacon Madden also 
gave a series of five evening addresses to City men 
at the Y.M.C.A. in Aldersgate Street. 


The Rev. W. R. Inge, who has been nominated by 
Canon Henson to the vicarage of All Saints, Knights- 
bridge, has won distinction both at Oxford and at 
Cambridge. After a brilliant career at Cambridge he 
was ordained in 1888. In 1889 he was incorporated 
as M.A. of Oxford and was appointed Fellow and 
Tutor of Hertford College. He was Select Preacher 
at Oxford from 1893 to 1895, and at Cambridge 
in 1901. V. 
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GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, 


112 & 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT AT 


- 


AWARDED THE 
GRAND PRIX, 
PARIS, Ig00, 


Selections 


sent on 


Approval. 


Special Designs 
prepared by 
Expert Artists 
Free of Charge. 


Inspection Invited. 


**The Company's collection 
| of Jewels, the moderate prices of | 
which, combined with admirable 


Fine Diamond and Pear! Brooches, ler aie 
from £§ to £200, | competition. —~TIMES. 


taste and high quality, defies | 


MERCHANTS’ CASH PRICES, SAVING PURCHASERS ALL INTERMEDIATE PROFITS. 


{MENT T. 
ero™ ° Tr, 


a 
%@ 
PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 


Fine Diamond Fancy Brooches, HM 
from £2 to £100, | ta 


Post Free. 


No Importunity to Purchase. 


** All their treasures are freely 
| shown, simply as a matter of 
| | courtesy, and not necessarily 

J : with a view to business.”’ 
Fine Diamond and | OUEEN 
Sapphire Ring. deta Gs 


By AppoinrMtnt TO 
. THE Kino. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
DIAMOND 
TIARAS. 
Fiseak tne: DIAMOND 
RINGS. 
DIAMOND 
BROOCHES. 


DIAMOND 
NECKLACES. 


DIAMOND 
AIGRETTES. 


DIAMOND & PEARL 
ORNAMENTS. 


PEARL 
NECKLACES. 


From £10 to £25,000. 


New Illustrated Catalogue 
Post Free. 
GOODS FORWARDED TO THE 


Fine Diamond and Pear! Brooch. COUNTRY ON APPROVAL. 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, Lto., 112 & tio, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone: 3729 Gerrard, (With which is incorporated THE GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Ltd. (A. B. Savory & Sons), late of Cornhill, E.C.) Telegrams: “ Argennon, London.” 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


SCRUBB’S. 


A MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 
Softens Hard Water. 
So Vivifying after Cricket, Motoring and other Sports 


“MAKES HOME, SWEET HOME 
IN DEED.” 
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FUO is a delicious and refreshing 
teeth-beautifier and mouth-sweetener 


tinent as Barnangen's }ade-Mecum.) 
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(Known on the ¢ 
; Fvo is the most highly concentrated, and consequently the most economical 
: oe " x &1 6 0 of all preparations for the teeth and mouth. Five drops of Fuo are ample 
Iders (as illustrated) @112 6 i for all ordinary purposes, and each bottle at 2s. 9d. contains about 2000 
drops, or sufficient for 400 times 
. ISTS AND STORES If u obtainable t bottle of Ft and address of nearest Retailer 
sent, post free, for “’ 
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Ov at, Cuem 
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only), 12, Little Bri London, E.C 
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WILLS & BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated Sept. 5, 
1904) of SIR RICHARD 
HENKY Wyatt, D.L., 
of 38, Grosvenor Place, 
S.W., and the Maison- 
ette, Broadstairs, Clerk 
of the Peace for Surrey, 
who died on Oct. 5, 
was proved on Jan. 7 
by Thomas Weeding 
Weeding, George 
Cave, K.C., and Alfred 
Henry Lefroy, the 
value of the real and 
personal estate being 
£260,097. The testa- 
tur gives £200 each 
to his executors; 
legacies to servants; 
and one fifth of the 
residue of his property 
to each of his four 
surviving daughters, 
and one fifth, in trust, 
for his son-in-law John 
Henry Helpman, for 
life, and then to his 
two children by the 
testator’s daughter 
Amy. 


The will (dated 
Aug. 31, 1898), with 
two codicils, of the 
HON. Mks. EMILY 
CHARKLOITE MEYNELL. 
INGRAM, of 88, Eaton 
Square, of Temple 
Newsam, near Leeds, 
and of Hoar Cross, 
Staffordshire, sister of 
Viscount Halifax, who 
died on Dec. 21, was 
proved on Jan. 10 by 
Colonel the Hon. Henry 
William Lowry-Corry, 
one of the executors, the 
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Francis Hugo. The 
residue of her property 
she leaves to her 
brother Frederick 
George. 

The will* (dated 
Aug. 10, 1896) of MR. 
FREDERICK GEORGE 
Lioyp, of Langley 
House, Langley, 
Bucks, who died on 
Oct. 15, was proved 
on Dec.:22 by Mrs. 
Valentina Sumpter 
Lloyd, the widow, the 
value of the _ estate 
being sworn at £99,928. 
The testator gives 
£500 and the house- 
hold furniture to his 
wife ; £400 per annum 
each to his daughters, 
during the life of their 
mother and on their 
attaining twenty - one 
years of age or marry- 
ing; and £500 to 
Arthur Leslie Clarke. 
The residue of his 
property he leaves, in 
trust, to pay the 
income thereof to 
Mrs. Lloyd while she 
remains his widow, or 
41000 per annum 
should she again 
marry, and subject 
thereto for his two 
daughters Valentina 
Alida and Marguerite 
Boxer. 

















PROPITIATING THE JOSS: MANCHURIANS AT YENTAI STRIVING TO TURN THE ILL-LUCK THE WAR HAS BROUGHT THEM. The will (dated 

PHOTOGRAPH COPYRIGHT IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA BY “ COLLIER’S WEEKLY.” April 6, 1898), with 
a codicil (of Nov. 11, 
1901), of Mk. HENRY 
ARTHUR HUNT, of 
value of the estate, so far as can at Yoxall; £500 to the Bishop of Lichfield for an 11, Warwick Square and 45, Parliament Street, sur- 


The head of the newly slain hog has just been laid on the family shrine. The Manchurians, who have suffered by the war, think that the 
propitiation of the joss for better luck ts not tnopportune. 


at present be ascertained, being £105,095. ‘lhe testatrix additional scholarship at the Lichfield ‘Theological veyor, who died oa Sept. 26, was proved on Dec. 23 by 


gives her estate called 


Hatfield, near Doncaster, to her College; and £500 each as a further endowment Arthur Beckham and Alexander Mortimore, the value 


nephew the Hon. Edward Frederick Lindley Wood; to the Meynell- Ingram Scholarships. at Lichfield of the estate amounting to £97,835. The testator gives 
88, Eaton Square, with the furniture, etc., to her brother Theological Coliege, and St. Ann’s College, Abbots policies of insurance on his life for £10,000, and the 


Viscount Halifax ; £30 


Lowry-Corry ; £5000 « 


,000 to her sister Blanche Edith Bromley. She settles the Temple Newsam estate, and household furniture, in trust, for his wife; and £100 


vach to the Hon. Mary Sutton all her real estate in Yorkshire, except Hatfield, on each to his executors. He appoints certain trust funds 


and Alice Louise Dundas; £5100 to her niece the her nephew the Hon. Edward Frederick Lindley Wood ; to his wife for life, and then for Guy Pownall and 
Hon. Margaret North; £500 to her executor; and and Hoar Cross and other property in Stafford and George Harley Pownall. The residue of his property 
many legacies to relatives and servants. She also Lincoln, on her brother the Hon. Frederick George he leaves, in trust, for Mrs. Hunt for life, and then 


Lindley Wood for life, with remainder to his son to his four sisters—Eliza Bennett Dickson, Alice Mary 














A GREAT GLASGOW INDUSTRY. 


serie ramos ARGYLL MOTOR CARS 








Glasgow is achieving a success worthy of its great ship-building fame, and is 
producing the very best Motor Cars that money can buy. The Argyll Cars 
represent the perfection of mechanical construction. They are thoroughly 
reliable in every detail, simple in construction, easy to handle, and capab'e of 
any work that may be required of them. They “get there every time,” and 
without noise. Awarded medal for Elegance and Comfort at the Paris Show. 


SEE THE FINE ARGYLL EXHIBITS AT THE OLYMPIA SHOW, FEB. 10th to 18th, Stand 84. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogu? ‘‘B” for 1905. London Ag:n's—The Farman Automobile Co., Ltd., 100, Long Acre, W.C. 
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~ANZEMIA. 


By Mrs. Apa S. BALLIN, 


Editor of *‘ Womanhood”? and of ‘ Baby,” the 
Mothers’ Magazine. 


Anzmia, or bloodlessness, is one of the common- 
est troubles of the present age—so common, in fact, 
that it seems to me that quite two-thirds of the 
girls one comes in contact with in towns are 
affected with it. The complaint can hardly be 
called a disease in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but is rather a debilitated state of the body, which 


lays it open to the attacks of most other kinds of 


diseases. 

The condition in question is characterised by a 
deficiency in the number of red corpuscles in the 
blood. There is very often pallor of the cheeks 
and lips, but in some cases these may be of a 
natural colour, and lead even the patient to believe 
that she is not anemic, when the real state 
of the case can instantly be discovered by exam- 
ining the gums and the insides of the eyelids. 
These, instead of being of a good deep pink, are 
pale and yellowish-looking. The tongue is apt to 
be pale and flabby, and indented by the teeth ; 
the sufferer is readily fatigued, troubled with 
breathlessness on going up and down stairs; she 
very often suffers from pl vitation or pains about 
the heart, which may lead her to believe that she 
is suffering from some disease of the heart. She 
suffers frequently from headache, pains in the 
back, and languor, and soon becomes very tired 
by any little unusual exertion. She may even 
faint, and thus cause considerable anxiety to her 
family. There are frequent eruptions on the skin, 
which may be either of an irritating kind, or 
simply acne, either in the form of blackheads or 
pimples, or both. 

There are two kinds of anzwmia — one the 
common kind of which I haye spoken, and another 
called pernicious anzmia, which is a fatal disease 
and most difficult of treatment, but is happily rare. 

In such cases there is wasting and yellowishness 
of the skin, which assumes an almost transparent 
waxen hue; but these cases, of course, demand the 
most skilled medical attention and nursing within 
reach, and do not come within the province of this 
paper. I may, however, remark that the best 
remedy to improve the condition of the blood in 
these cases, which is now being very largely pre- 
scribed by the medical profession, is Dr. Hommel’s 
Hzematogen, manufactured by Messrs. Nicolay 
and Co., 36, St. Andrew’s Hill, London, E.C.*, 
which contains, in a purified form, haemoglobin, 
the natural colouring matter of the blood, rich in 
organic iron and albumen, as well as the mineral 
salts, including the phosphates of soda and potash 
which are found in meat. It is far better to give a 
preparation like this, which is a food and _ nourishes 
the blood, than to give iron in a mineral form, 
which so often upsets the digestion. Dr. Hommel’s 
Hzematogen contains nothing besides what I have 
mentioned except chemically pure glycerine, which 
is in itself nourishing. 

Ordinary anemia is a condition of every-day 
occurrence, in which the doctor is rarely called in, 
or, if he is, he just prescribes for the time being, 
and after a few weeks the patient is apt to get as 
bad again. Any line of,treatment for ordinary 
cases of anzmia must be persistently applied, and 
although occasional visits to the doctor, if there 
seems anything out of the way amiss, are desirable, 
the treatment can only be carried out properly at 
home. 

All anemic persons should be in the fresh air as 
much as possible, so that the blood may become 
oxygenated, and an anemic girl who is not really ill 
should take exercise for at least an hour twice daily. 
Walking, cycling, swimming (if the heart is not 
weak), rowing, and tennis are all suitable. Eight 
hours’ sleep is not too much, as the brain, being 
badly supplied with blood, needs extra rest, and in 
some cases even nine hours’ sleep may be indulged 
in with advantage. The bed-room, however, should 
be well ventilated, and here I may mention that it is 
a great mistake to keep a gas-jet burning, as it 
destroys the oxygen in the air; anemic persons 
need very much oxygen, which is essential to keep 
the blood pure. In order to keep the blood pure 
also the skin should be kept healthily active, and a 
daily bath is essential. 

[ron is a food to all anzmic persons, and must 
not be regarded by them as a medicine only to be 
taken temporarily, for in most cases it is necessary 
to persevere in taking iron for a period varying 
from two months to five or six years. I am strongly 
opposed to the ordinary methods of giving iron in 
anzemia, which are very frequently worse than use- 
less, as the iron is so often decomposed, or in a 
form that is indigestible, when the patient takes 
it ; while when given in a pill, such as Blaud’s pill, it 
is apt to pass through the body quite undigested, 
and a patient might as well swallow a bullet. As 
ordinarily given, also, iron is very apt to cause 
constipation ; and for these reasons Dr. Hommel’s 
Hzematogen, which I have mentioned above, should 
invariably be given in preference to other preparations. 
It is best to begin with a teaspoonful dose, taken 
half an hour after breakfast and half an hour before 
lunch and dinner. The object for giving it before 
meals is to stimulate the appetite and assist the 
assimilation of other food, but if taken before 
breakfast it is apt to prove rather aperient. In 
cases, therefore, where the girl has a tendency to 
constipation, it is a very simple remedy to take the 
Hzmatogen half an hour before breakfast, as well 
as before the other meals. The dose should be 
gradually increased to a tablespoonful. When this is 
taken for a few weeks the effect is really remark- 
able; the quality of the blood rapidly improves, 
the sallow cheeks grow rosy, and the pale lips red, 
while the feelings of languor and a pass 
off, and the girl grows cheerful, bright, and fit to 
take her place in the world. 


* Ask your Chemist expressly for Dr. Hommel’s 


Hamatogen, and take no other; price as. gd. per Bottle. 
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ALERMO, THE IDEAL 


Full details and Illustrated Brochure from Mr. PACHLER, Manager, GRAND HOTEL 
VILLA IGIEA, the leading Hotel in Sicily anda perfect place for the winter. 





GOOD TO TASTE, 


GOOD TO SMELL. 


that s 
‘‘Three Nuns,” 
or the stronger blend 


‘King’s Head.” 


Of all Tobacconists at 
+ per oz. 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 


retain all the charm of the 
packet tobacco, and are 
sold in packets of 10 for 4d, 


Mediterranean Winter Resort. 











MERRYWEATHERS’ ‘VALIANT’| 


For COUNTRY HOUSE 
FIRE PROTECTION. 





AS SUPPLIED TO— 
The Earls of Scarbrough, Londesborough, Temple 
Fitzhardinge; Sir C. D. Acland, Sir Edward Malet. 
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WILLS & BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated Sept. 5, 





1904) of SIR RICHARD 
HENKY Wyatt, D.L., 
of 38, Grosvenor Place, 
S.W., and the Maison- 
ette, Broadstairs, Clerk 
of the Peace for Surrey 
who died on Oct. 5 
Was proved on Jan. 
by Thomas Weeding 
Weeding, George 
Cave, K.C., and Alfred 
Henry Lefroy, the 
value of the real and 
personal estate” being 
£260,097. ‘The testa- 
tor gives £200 each 
to his executors; 
legacies to servants; 
and one fifth of the 
residue of his property 
to each of his four 
surviving daughters, 
and one fifth, in trust, 
for his son-in-law John 
Henry Helpman, for 
life, and then to his 
two children by the 
testator’s daughter 
Amy. 





The will (dated 
Aug. 31, 1898), with 
two codicils, of the 
Hon. MRks. EMILY 
CHARLOI'TE MLYNELL- 
INGRAM, of 88, Eaton 
Square, of Temple 
Newsam, near Leeds, 
and of Hoar Cross, 
Staffordshire, sister of 
Viscount Halifax, who 
died on Dec. 21, was 
proved on Jan. 10 by 
Colonel the Hon. Henry 
William Lowry-Corry, 
one of the executors, the value of the estate, so far as can 
at present be ascertained, being £105,095. ‘The testatrix 
gives her estate called Hatfield, near Doncaster, to her 
nephew the Hon. Edward Frederick Lindley Wood; 
88, Eaton Square, with the furniture, etc., to her brother 
Viscount Halifax; £30,000 to her sister Blanche Edith 
Lowry-Corry ; £5000 each to the Hon. Mary Sutton 
and Alice Louise Dundas; £5100 to her niece the 
Hon. Margaret North; £500 to her executor; and 
many legacies to relatives and servants. She also 
gives £5000 to the Meynell-Ingram Cottage Hospital 


PROPITIATING THE JOSS: 


The head of the newly slain hog has just been latd on the family shrine. 


Francis Hugo. The 
residue of her property 








she leaves to her 
brother Frederick 
George. 

The will* (dated 
Aug. 10, 1896) of MR. 
FREDERICK GEORGE 
Lioyp, of Langley 
House, Langley, 
3ucks, who died on 
Oct. 15, was proved 
on Dec.: 22 by Mrs. 
Valentina Sumpter 
Lloyd, the widow, the 
value of the estate 
being sworn at £99,928. 
The testator gives 
#500 and the house- 
hold furniture to his 
wife ; £400 per annum 
each to his daughters, 
during the life of their 
mother and on their 
attaining twenty - one 
years of age or marry- 
ing; and £500 to 
Arthur Leslie Clarke. 
The residue of his 
property he leaves, in 
trust, to pay the 
income thereof to 
Mrs. Lloyd while she 
remains his widow, or 
#1000 per annum 
should she again 
marry, and subject 
thereto for his two 
daughters Valentina 
Alida and Marguerite 








MANCHURIANS AT YENTAI STRIVING TO TURN THE ILL-LUCK THE 
PHOTOGRAPH COPYRIGHT IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA BY ‘ COLLIER'S WEEKLY.” 


The Manchurians, who have suffered by the war, think that the 


propitiation of the joss for better luck ts not inopportune. 


#500 to the Bishop of Lichfield for an 
additional scholarship at the Lichfield ‘theological 
College; and £500 each as a further endowment 
to the Meynell-Ingram Scholarships. at Lichfield 
Theological Coliege, and St. Ann’s College, Abbots 
Bromley. She settles the Temple Newsam estate, and 
all her real estate in Yorkshire, except Hatfield, on 
her nephew the Hon. Edward Frederick Lindley Wood ; 
and Hoar Cross and other property in Stafford and 
Lincoln, on her brother the Hon. Frederick George 
Lindley Wood for life, with remainder to his’ son 


at Yoxall; 


Boxer. 
WAR HAS BROUGHT THEM. The will (dated 
April 6, 1898), with 
a codicil (of Nov. 11, 
1901), of Mk. HENRY 
ARTHUR HUNT, of 
11, Warwick Square and 45, Parliament Street, sur- 
veyor, who died on Sept. 26, was proved on Dec. 23 by 
Arthur Beckham and Alexander Mortimore, the value 
of the estate amounting to £97,835. The testator gives 
policies of insurance on his life for £10,000, and the 
household furniture, in trust, for his wife; and £100 
each to his executors. He appoints certain trust funds 
to his wife for life, and then for Guy Pownall and 
George Harley Pownall. The residue of his property 
he leaves, in trust, for Mrs. Hunt for life, and then 
to his four sisters—Eliza Bennett Dickson, Alice Mary 








GREAT GLASGOW INDUSTRY. —— 
wm MAINS ARGYLL MOTOR CARS 


Glasgow is achieving a success worthy of its great ship-building fame, and is 
producing the very best Motor Cars that money can buy. The Argyll Cars 
represent the perfection of mechanical construction. They are thoroughly 
reliable in every detail, simple in construction, easy to handle, and capab'e of 
any work that may be required of them. They “get there every time,” and 
without noise. Awarded medal for Elegance and Comfort at the Paris Show. 








SEE THE FINE ARGYLL EXHIBITS AT THE OLYMPIA SHOW, FEB. 10th to 18th, Stand 84, 


Write for Il!ustrated Cata!ogu2 “‘B” for 1905. London Ag2:n's—The Farman Automobile Co., Ltd., 100, Long Acre, W.G. 
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ANZEMIA. 


By Mrs. ADA S. BALLIN, 
Editor of *‘ Womanhood”? and of :* Baby,’’ the 


Mothers’ Magazine. 


Anzemia, or bloodlessness, is one of the common- 
est troubles of the present age—so common, in fact, 
that it seems to me that quite two-thirds of the 
girls one comes in contact with in towns are 
affected with it. The complaint can hardly be 
called a disease in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but is rather a debilitated state of the body, which 
lays it open to the attacks of most other kinds of 
diseases. 

The condition in question is characterised by a 
deficiency in the number of red corpuscles in the 
blood. There is very often pallor of the cheeks 
and lips, but in some cases these may be of a 
natural colour, and lead even the patient to believe 
that she is not anemic, when the real state 
of the case can instantly be discovered by exam- 
ining the gums and the insides of the eyelids. 
These, instead of being of a good deep pink, are 
pale and yellowish-looking. The tongue is apt to 
be pale and flabby, and indented by the teeth ; 
the sufferer is readily fatigued, troubled with 
breathlessness on going up and down stairs; she 
very often suffers from pal yitation or pains about 
the heart, which may lead her to believe that she 
is suffering from some disease of the heart. She 
suffers frequently from headache, pains in the 
back, and languor, and soon becomes very tired 
by any little unusual exertion. She may even 
faint, and thus cause considerable anxiety to her 
family. There are frequent eruptions on the skin, 
which may be either of an irritating kind, or 
simply acne, either in the form of blackheads or 
pimples, or both. 

There are two kinds of anzmia — one the 
common kind of which I have spoken, and another 
called pernicious anemia, which is a fatal disease 
and most difficult of treatment, but is happily rare. 

In such cases there is wasting and yellowishness 
of the skin, which assumes an almost transparent 
waxen hue; but these cases, of course, demand the 
most skilled medical attention and nursing within 
reach, and do not come within the province of this 
paper. I may, however, remark that the best 
remedy to improve the condition of the blood in 
these cases, which is now being very largely pre- 
scribed by the medical profession, is Dr. Hommel’s 
Hzmatogen, manufactured by Messrs. Nicolay 
and Co., 36, St. Andrew’s Hill, London, E.C.*, 
which contains, in a purified form, haemoglobin, 
the natural colouring matter of the blood, rich in 
organic iron and albumen, as well as the mineral 
salts, including the phosphates of soda and potash 
which are found in meat. It is far better to give a 
preparation like this, which is a food and nourishes 
the blood, than to give iron in a mineral form, 
which so often upsets the digestion. Dr. Hommel’s 
Hzematogen contains nothing besides what I have 
mentioned except chemically pure glycerine, which 
is in itself nourishing. 

Ordinary anzemia is a condition of every-day 
occurrence, in which the doctor is rarely called in, 
or, if he is, he just prescribes tor the time being, 
and after a few weeks the patient is apt to get as 
bad again. Any line of»treatment for ordinary 
cases of anzemia must be persistently applied, and 
although occasional visits to the doctor, if there 
seems anything out of the way amiss, are desirable, 
the treatment can only be carried out properly at 
home. 

All anemic persons should be in the fresh air as 
much as possible, so that the blood may become 
oxygenated, and an anzmic girl who is not really ill 
should take exercise for at least an hour twice daily. 
Walking, cycling, swimming (if the heart is not 
weak), rowing, and tennis are all suitable. Eight 
hours’ sleep is not too much, as the brain, being 
badly supplied with blood, needs extra rest, and in 
some cases even nine hours’ sleep may be indulged 
in with advantage. The bed-room, however, should 
be well ventilated, and here I may mention that it is 
a great mistake to keep a gas-jet burning, as it 
destroys the oxygen in the air; anemic persons 
need very much oxygen, which is essential to keep 
the blood pure. In order to keep the blood pure 
also the skin should be kept healthily active, and a 
daily bath is essential. 

Iron is a food to all anzmic persons, and must 
not be regarded by them as a medicine only to be 
taken temporarily, for in most cases it is necessary 
to persevere in taking iron for a period varying 
from two months to five or six years. I am strongly 
opposed to the ordinary methods of giving iron in 
anzemia, which are very frequently worse than use- 
less, as the iron is so often decomposed, or in a 
form that is indigestible, when the patient takes 
it ; while when given in a pill, such as Blaud’s pill, it 
is apt to pass through the body quite undigested, 
and a patient might as well swallow a bullet. As 
ordinarily given, also, iron is very apt to cause 
constipation ; and for these reasons Dr. Hommel’s 
Hzmatogen, which I have mentioned above, should 
invariably be given in preference to other preparations. 
It is best to begin with a teaspoonful dose, taken | 
half an hour after breakfast and half an hour before | 
lunch and dinner. The object for giving it before | 
meals is to stimulate the appetite and assist the 
assimilation of other food, but if taken before | 
breakfast it is apt to prove rather aperient. In | 
cases, therefore, where the girl has a tendency to 
constipation, it is a very simple remedy to take the 
Hzematogen half an hour before breakfast, as well 
as before the other meals. The dose should be 
gradually increased to a tablespoonful. When this is 
taken for a few weeks the effect is really remark- 
able; the quality of the blood rapidly improves, 
the sallow cheeks grow rosy, and the pale lips red, 
while the feelings of languor and ——— pass 
off, and the girl grows cheerful, bright, and fit to 
take her place in the world. 


} 


* Ask your Chemist expressly for Dr. Hommel’s 
Hamatogen, and take no other; price as. qd. per Bottle. 
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Full details and Illustrated Brochure from Mr. PACHLER, Manager, GRAND HOTEL 
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Hunt, Emma Pownall Mortimore, and Harriett Jennings 
Mortimore, 

The will (dated Oct. 30, 1902), with a codicil (of 
July 2, 1904), of BAkON AMEDE£E JOHN Hearu, of 
Hill Side, Worth, Three Bridges, who died on Oet. 29, 














AN IMPROVED IGNITION COIL FOR INTERNAL 
COMBUSTION MOTORS. 


The manufacturers and inventors, Messrs. Cohen Brothers, 6, Bank 
arade, West Kensington, clatm that the great advantage of the 
coil ts the accessthility of its parts, so that complete dismantling 
for repair ts unnecessary. Any part can be easily replaced at 
a moment's notice. 
was proved on Dec. 17 by Francis Cooper Dumville 
Smythe, Egbert Alfred Crowley, and Mark Cattley, the 
exécutors, the value of the estate being £76,386. The 
testator gives ten freehold houses in Suffolk Street, 
Southwark, in trust, for his sisters Ellen Rose Swaine 
and Ada Harriett Curtis ; £500 to, and £15,000, in trust, 
for, Mrs. Elizabeth Frances Burnand ; £2000 each to 
his nephews Robert C. Swaine, Henry C. Swaine, and 
Berwick Curtis; £1000 each to his nieces Cecil Mary 
Curtis, Joan Curtis, Rose Heath Swaine, and Norah 
Heath Gladstone ; £200 to the Croydon Hospital; £300 
each to his executors; and legacies to friends and 
servants. The residue of his property he leaves to his 
sisters Mrs. Swaine and Mrs. Curtis. 


The will (dated Nov. 26, 1902), with two codicils, 
of Mrs. EMMA ELIZABETH TEMPLE, of 24, Ulster Place, 
Regent’s Park, who died on Dec. 12, has been proved 
by George Robert Fife and Arthur Marmaduke Sheild, 
the value of the estate being £64,077. The testatrix 
gives £2000 each to St. George’s Hospital, Charing 
Cross Hospital, King’s College Hospital, and the West 
London Hospital ; £1000 to George Robert Fife ; £2000 
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to Arthur M. Sheild; {£1000 each to Mrs. Bessie 
Appleton and Mrs. Ellen Coar; £3000 each to Annie 
Lewington, Alice Maud Lewington, and Geftrude Sutton; 
#1000 each to Mrs. Amilia Sansbury and Miss Eleanor 
Davis; and many small legacies. The. residue of her 
property she leaves between Alfred Barnard Duffin, 
Henry Wheatley, and Arthur M. Sheild. 


The will (dated July 28, 1903) of Mr. JoHN Wait 
MIRFIELD, of 189, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, who 
died on Dec. 10, was proved on Dec. 31 by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mirfield, the widow, and George Abercrombie 
lhomson, the value of the estate being £53,226. The 
testator gives £500 and the household furniture to his wife ; 
£8250 to his sister Mrs. Jane Elizabeth Bale; £4150 to 
his sister Mrs. Marie Ann Lewington; 
and £200 to George A. Thomson. The 
residue of his property he leaves to 
his wife, for life, and then to his son, 

Francis George Mirfield. 


The will (dated Oct. 2, 1903), 
with two codicils, of Mrs. MARY 
SUSANNA GILLEIT, of Stardens, 
Newent, Gloucester, and formerly of 
Duffield Bank House, Derby, who 
died on Nov. 11, has been proved by 
Leonard Charles Gillett, the son, and 
Walter Goodall Copestake, the value 
of the estate being £82,495. The 
testatrix appoints the funds of her 
matriage settlement to her children in 
the proportions of one eighth each to 
her sons and six eighths to her four 
daughters. She gives £100 to her 
sister Edith Jane Deerr ; £50 to Walter 
Goodall Copestake; one third of the 
proceeds of the sale of Duffield Bank 
House to her sons and two thirds to 
her daughters; and small legacies 
to godchildren. The residue of her 
property she leaves as to two eighths 
each to her sons Leonard Francis and 
Richard Clay and four eighths between 
her daughters Mary Henrietta, Frances 
Susanna, Alice Katherine, and Maud 
Ethel, her son Richard Clay bring- 
ing into account the sum of £19,400. 








In Mr. R. A. Roberts’s clever 
sketch ‘‘ Dick Turpin,’ at the Coli- 
seum, the scene at the _ historic 
Hampstead tavern, the Spaniards, is 
charmingly and cosily devised in 
antique oak; and in another scene a 
conspicuous feature is a handsome 
suite of Louis Seize furniture. In 
beth cases Messrs. Oetzmann and 
Co. are responsible for the attractive 
stage-pictures presented. 


THE WAR: AN EXPERT COMMENTARY. 
BY R.N. 


The latest news from Port Arthur is that- from the 
special correspondent of the. Zimes, and it appears to 
place a very different complexion upon the state of 
affairs within the fortress at the time of its surrender. 
Until the Japanese published their catalogue of the 
spoils it was almost universally believed that the fall 
of the fortress was to be attributed partly to the 
Severity of the privations suffered by its gallant 
defenders, and partly to a failure in the ammunition 
supply. We know now that there was plenty of food to 
last for three months longer, although horses and mules 
were the only flesh obtainable. As to the ammunition, the 


Photo. Topical Press. 


THE LATEST DANGEROUS BICYCLING FEAT: THE GYROSCOPE IN PARIS. 
This gyroscope, so called, consists of a wheel of about 13 ft. in diameter revolving 
simultaneously round a horizontal and a vertical axis. On the inner rim of the wheel 
ts a bicycle track. Yale, the champion trick cyclist, enters the wheel on Ais bicycle, and 
sets the gyroscope going by riding furiously upon the track. 
wheels, and is thus 
By repeating. this 


Suddenly he blocks rts 
carried up some distance with the revolution of the great wheel. 


operation several times he is finally carried right round with it 


for seven or eight revolutions. 
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CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


Soho Square, London. 
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“By Jove! Barrie is 
right! ‘Craven is Arcadia 
—Deliciously mild—full of 
fragrance,and never burns & 
the tongue,’” 
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THE 


Japanese captured an enormous quantity of. rifle-cartridges and 
upwards of eighty thousand unused shells. Nor does it appear that, 
although thcre were large numbers of wounded men in the hospitals, 
there was any dysentery -or. typhus, the only disease being scurvy, 
due to a lack of fresh vegétables. In these circumstances the 
surrender becomes more difficult to understand, and the only 
explanation afforded by the correspondents is that it was due to 
the death of the real defender of the place, General Kondrachenko, 
who was killed on December 18; to the increased severity of the 
fire of the assailants after they had captured 203-Métre Hill; and 
to internal troubles among the civil element of the besieged. The 
total number of persons in the fortress at the beginning of the siege 
is estimated to have been not more than 55,000. Of these 10,000 
were killed or died of sickness, a few short of 25,000 were taken 
prisoners, 14,000 remain in the hospitals, and the civil element 
accounts for the remaining 6000, and of these latter 5000 Russian 
labourers are to be sent to Chifu. 

The exact condition of the ships which have fallen into the hands 
of the Japanese does not appear to have been satisfactorily settled. 
In the official list all the vessels are taken over as captured, with the 
exception of the Sevastofol and some of the smaller craft. On the 
other hand, the 7zmes correspondent speaks of four of the battle- 
ships as lying side by side under water, and, in his opinion, they 
are pro Te ‘incapable of being repaired.’ This is somewhat 
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astonishing, seeing that there have-been so many instances in which 
modern vessels, after undergoing what has seemed to be most serious 
injury, have heen raised and made fit for use. 

'e raid of General Mistchenko’s Cossacks to Newchwang is 
one more example of the futile method with which the Russians are 
conducting the war. ‘The best poco from the Russian side is 
that of Mr. MacCullach, of the New York Herald. He describes 
an immense amount of damage said to have been done, and adds, 
in one of his final paragraphs : ‘The Japanese must have worked 
phenomenally to repair the line, or else the Cossack reports of 
the damage they did are ex xaggerated. The battle simply proved 
again the helplessness of cavalry against entrenched infantry.” 
From the Japanese ‘side it is obvious that the assumption of the 
American correspondent is well founded. Not only were the 
Cossacks driven back in confusion with many casualties, but 
the damage they succeeded in accomplishing was infinitesimal. 
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SUPREME IN QUALITY 


YF VELL Vyttti 


MIL CHOCOLATE 
UNRIVALLED 
IN DELICACY OF FLAVOUR 





TARGET AND ROOK AND RABBIT 





Remington Pattern Rifles, 12/- and 20/-. Martini Rifles, 27.0, 85/-, 





15/-, G/-, 120,-. Other patterns from 70/- to 800,- 

x Jetlery 12)- . Re mington Rifle mace 11 consec uitive 2 in, Rull’s eyes 
in the Ladies’ Match at Aldershot Rifle Meeting, distance so yards 
These Cheap Rifles are all caretully rifled. Jetlery’s K-55 Target or 
Rabbit Rifle is the most accurate miniature Rifle and is very powerful. 

Jeflery’s “400 S Rifle is the most powerful small bore, and has the 
lonyest range of any sporting or military weapon, and is the most 
accurate shooting Rifle ever made 

Jetlery'’s ‘600 Biepnant Rifle is the most powerful 
shoots with great accuracy and gives little recoil 

Jeflery’s are the leading Rifles of the present day both for Target 
atid Gaine-Shooting, and hold the Kecords for accurate shooting 

Price Lists of New and Secondhand Guns and Rifles post free. 

W. 4d. SRP RERY & 0O., GO, Queen Vietorin Street, K.t., aud 
_ t. King Bireet, Bt. , damen's, m Soudon, s. “We 


obtainable, and 


and all steel, Lror hi 
at sd.. Od... & 18 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES. 


50 Years’ Reputation. 


FOR 
COUGHS & COL Ds, 
INFLUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, 
CATARRH, 
LOSS OF 





VOICE. 


SMALL 


Of all Chemists, 
ACCEPT WO SUBSTITUTE. 


1/th per box. 


We ington | I Rasty and Black Lead 


THEY TOUCH te LIVER 


OF ay = adel 
Knife Polis 


The Original Vreparation for Cleaning and Polishing Cutlery, 
ae, and Copper articles. d 
ers, Ironmongers, Oilmen, &c. 


h 


vid in Canisters 


Lead Mills, London, 8.B, 


PILL. 
DOSE. 
PRICE 


Reading by Handwriting. 


Be sure the 
Carter s Little 


. Look for signature— 
All Chemists, 1/13. Send for Booklet “ Character tee PDA 4 
British Depot; 46 Holborn Viaduct, London, 


and Hy giene of the Athlete, &e. (256 Pages cloth board 
covers, Iilustrated). May be obtained at the RatLway 
BooksTaLts of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, Price 1/- 
net; or upon terms to be found upon a label affixed 
to the outside of the back of cartons evntaining 


ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sprains, Bruises, 
Fresh Cuts, Sore Throat from Cold, Cold at the 
Chest, Neuralgia from Cold, Cramp, Stiffress, 
Soreness of the Limbs after Cycling, Football, 
Rowing, Golf, etc. Sid., 1/13, 2/9, 4/-. 


ELLIMAN, SONS & Co., SLOUGH, 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


oft. 


air to 


ENG. 





Prevents the Hair from fallin 

Restores Grey or White 
CoLour. 

— delicately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour, 

Is nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin 
or even white linen. 

Should be 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


ll NOTICE. 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be obtained 
throughout the Hritish Colonies, India, United States of 
America, &c., &c. 


its ORIGINAL 


in every house where a Hain Renewer 





a er 


ARTERS 


HEADACHE 
DIZZINESS 
BILIOUSNESS 
TORPID LIVER 
CONSTIPATION 
SALLOW SKIN 
THE COMPLEXION 


are Genuine 
iver Pilis, in blue and white wrapper. 


SALE 


Also at Dublin, Belfast, and Waringstown (Co. Down). 





Sottens the 
beard — makes 
shaving easy— 
Williams’ Shav- 
ing soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold 
everywhere. ‘Trial sample for 1d. stamp to 
pay postage. Write for Free booklet, ‘‘How 
to Shave.”’ The J. B. Williams Co., 

65 Great Russell St., London. 


KEATING’S 
LOZENGES 


EASILY CURE 
THE WORST COUGH. 


One gives relief. An increasing sale 
of over 80 years is a certain test of their 
value. Sold in Tins 134d. each. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, .o,, BELFAST, 


REGENT STREET and CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Culcees S. 4 doz. 


POCKET sigue 
sau amet HANDKERCHIEF S 


Manufacturers to is Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Ladies’, 
“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
NV B—7o Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Ingniries for 


CAM BRIC atieg 99 do 
Geuts, 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER have a 
Sameles of tnese Goods should be sent direct to Belfast. 





GREATEST NATIONAL PASTIME. 
RIFLE-SHOOTING. 


‘CERTUS’ 
London Made. 


For Practice and 2 Guineas 

Small Game. 

The “CERTUS” is not a toy, but a London-made uj-to-date 

rifle ot English materials and a weapon of precision. The name 

* Certus " ts a guarantee of absolute accuracy. Cartridges, 1/2 
per 100. Write for booklet, gratis and post free. 


COGSWELL & —, Ltd., 


226, Strand 
tat, New Bond Street, ; LONDON 





THE © ORICINAL” AND ONLY CENUINE. 
A Delicious Dish at a Moment’s Notice. 
OF att GRocers. 








Tue 


INDIAN CURRIES 


Chicken, Rabbit, Mutton, Lobster, 
Prawns, Sauce, Powder, Chutnee, Paste. 


“ ORICINAL” ano ONLY CENUINE: 
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THESE DELICIOUS CIGARETTES DIFFER ENTIRELY FROM ANY OTHERS OBTAINABLE. 


=>, STATEGXPRESS 


Sold by all the 


Leading Tobacconists 
4) 19 1/ 3 and Stores 
at Home and Abroad. 


Manufacturers: ARDATH TOBACCO CO., Worship Street, London, B.C. 








‘Coosa 


ONE CUP 
OF 


Spores pee C O C O, \ 
| CONTAINS MORE NOURISHMENT 
t : DE LUXE. OF ANY OTHER 


“GROUSE” BRAND woe wun. | ia 


Soft, delicate, and of genuine age. 

















a 41s per dozen bottles, cash, carriage paid; or two bottles as sample by post, 7s. 6d. | 
_ MATTHEW GiLOoaAaG, PERTH, N.B. | 
2 ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. 





All metals gleam like the sun when 


BUTTERCUP 
METAL POLISH * 


is used. 


Brightness—and LASTING BRIGHTNESS —comes 
to all metals on which BUTTERCUP METAL 
POLISH is used. So Easy to apply—so Exquisite 
in its results—and so Slow to Tarnish. BRITISH 
MADE BY BRITISH LABOUR. In Id., 2d., 4d., 
and 6d. tins. Of Grocers, Oilmen, and Stores. 


CHERRY BLOSSOM BOOT POLISH. jij 


The Brilliant, Easy-to-use polish which makes | 
boots so beautiful. Best for box calf, glacé kid, 
alt kinds. SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE—it 
speaks for itself. Tins, 2d., 4d., 64. 
Grocers, Bootmakers, Oilmen, and Siores. 


CHISWICK SOAP CO., LONDON, W. . Coal Ter Shaving Soap. 


AIS 
a 


Supreme 


among SCOTCH Whiskies 


JAMES WATSON @ CO., LTD., DUNDEE. 
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THE LATEST AND CHEAPEST 
Prism Binocular 


(AITCHISON’S PATENT). 























10 
3 15 
4 10 
S$ § 


4 or 6 Diameters - 
8 
10 


oY 
12 ” 


Magnification 


99 


99 





Prices include Brown Hard Leather Sling Cases, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


THESE ARE HALF THE PRICE OF AND EQUAL IN QUALITY TO 
THE BEST FOREIGN-MADE GLASSES. 


MANUFACTURED IN OUR OWN WORKSHOPS IN LONDON. 


AITCHISON & CO 


Opticians to the British, Russian, 
en and United States Governments, 
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USE 


SUNBEAM 
LAMPS 


BECAUSE 
THEY GIVE MOST LIGHT, 
USE LEAST CURRENT, 
COST LEAST, and 
LAST LONGEST. 


TEST THEM FOR YOURSELF. 


YOUR ELECTRICIAN KNOWS. 


THE SUNBEAM LAMP CO., Ltd., 
GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE, 
London Depot: 141, Fencuurcy Street, E.C. 


























BRILLIANT ! 

LASTING! 

HARMLESS ! 
EASY ! 


Think of it when it’s time to clean any 





428, Strand; 47, Fleet St.; 14, Newgate St. ; 
281, Oxford St.; 6, Poultry; & 46, Fenchurch St., LONDON. 














THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS | 


NOW ORTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON'S, 61, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Iondon. 


Really Good Foreign Cigars at 15s., 20s., 228., 308., Small Cheroots (Finest), 7s. 6d., per 100. Samples of all by post, 1s. 











FOR EXPORT ONLY. 


“King George IV.” 
Liqueur Whisky. 


The Distillers Company, Lt Ltd., Landen, , Edinburgh and Glasgow. 





AGENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 











LAND FO PATEN? 


FOR UPWARDS OF 50 YEARS THE 


PREMIER NURSERY LAMP 
OF THE WORLD. 


CLARKE’S 
“PYRAMID” 
NIGHT LIGHTS 


are the only LIGHTS suitable for 
burning in the above. 


CL 
“pYRA 


CLARKE’S PYRAMID & FAIRY LIGHT CO., LTD.. 
CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W. 


**CRICKLITE "’ LAMPS, with CLARKE’S double 
wick WAX LIGHTS, are now much in favour for 
Lighting Dining Tables, &c. 


Pattern Rooks sent free on Application. 
Show Rooms: 132, REGENT STREET, W. 


INVALUABLE IN EVERY HOUSE 
WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


2G 5/-AND G/- EACH 








description of metal-work in your house. 


(Sold Everywhere.) RAIMES. & CO., Ltd., Tredegar Road, London, E., and Stockton-on-Tees. 





_ toHis Majesty 


Pa Special 
The King 


Appointment 


AND 
Pocket Flasks 


IN 
Botts., 4 Botts. 


Delicious with 
Cheese;Try it! 








FISHER, 188, » STRAND 


Entarcen View or View « or CLock. 


LADY'S 
| EIFFEL. 


re i didi Weed 


Hide 

















The Original Firm. 
Established 1838. 











ph bay pine one of Fisher's 
} eac % handsc ed afer Watteau, formir 
tur Shas s . "(HW 
hig’ anc 
| Peau de Vache, lit 4 wi ith 
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BEING SOME ACCOUNT OF THE DAILY 
AND RUSSIA, WITH 


HE DIS- 
TAT 
by the 
G overn- 

ment of India of a 
political mission to 
Kabul under’ an 
official of the Indian 
Foreign Office, and 
the arrival in India, 
on a visit to the 
Viceroy, of Prince 
Habibullah’s son, 
have once again 
directed public at- 
tention to Afghan- 
istan and to the 
interesting person- 
ality of our ally the 
Amir. Mr. Balfour's 
recent reference, too, 
to the defence of 
Afghanistan as the 
problem of the 
British Army, ren- 
ders information 
about that country 
more than ever 
timely. We have 
been fortunate’ in 
obtaining from a 
European who has 
been resident in 
Kabul material for 
the drawings of 
some incidents in 
the Amir’s daily life, 
which we are en- 
abled to publish 


to-day. 


AMIR, ON ENGLISH 
Moror, LEAVING 
ARAK PALACE. 


To be up to date 
in all the newest 
things is always the 
Amir’s endeavour, 
and there are few of 
the latest inventions 


in lamps, stoves, 


phonographs, 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE 


AMIR A DEVOTEE OF 


Drawn py R 








INTIMATE TERMS WITH THE AMIR, 


Caron 





ANCIENT SPORT: 


WoopviLLe rrom Sker 





HAWKING ON THE 


HES BY 


AN OFFICIAL IN THE 








HILLS ROUND 


Air's Service, 


LIFE OF THE AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN, THE BUFFER STATE BETWEEN 
FROM SKETCHES AND PHOTOGRAPHS BY A EUROPEAN’ RESIDENT 





KABUL, 





GREAT BRITAIN 
WHO WAS ON 


gramophones, 
cycles, etc., that are 
not to be found in 
his private stores. 
In one of our pic- 
tures the Amir is 
represented on _ his 
English motor, 
taking the evening 
drive he is so fond 
of when not pre- 
vented by matters 
of State importance, 
which always take 
precedence of private 
affairs. Before sub- 
mitting his person 
to the 


the chauffeur, the 


mercy of 


latter is made _ to 
show his. skill on 
the narrow paths 
and sharp corners 
of the Arak Garden, 
where he is put 
through an examin- 
ation by the Amir 
at once severe and 
searching. Further, 
the chauffeur, on 
all occasions when 
driving his royal 
master, has the 
comforting assurance 
that any accident 
will certainly be 
put down to de- 
sign, and then his 
own imagination 
can supply the rest 
without in any 
way exceeding 
the probable — sub- 
sequent events 
which would con- 


cern him intimately. 


AMIR AND PRINCES 


PLAYING CRICKET. 


The Amir, although 
a stout man, is fond 
of athletics and 


gymnastics, and in 
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THE AMIR’S FONDNESS FOR THE ENGLISH NATIONAI. GAME: THE 
DRAWN BY S. BEGG FROM SKETCHFS BY 


Cricke’ and tennis ave tn high favour with the Amir. When his Highness ts at th: wicket a ts neither etiquette nor gvod policy to b 


oul him balls that give 


may be one cause of the Dopularit: of ¢ 
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HE RULER AND PRINCES OF AFGHANISTAN PLAYING CRICKET. 


OFFICIAL IN THE AMIR'S SERVICE. 


give him no chance of ‘slogging,’ for he ts an expert at boundary hits. An Afghan game called 7ap-hazee,”’ played with a wooden bat and ball, 
of evtcket at the Court of Kabul 
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to one of his shooting-grounds, which are strictly reserved for himself. A 
large number of packhorses and mules always follow the Amir when he 
cooking utensils, food, and all other things 


the summer months he often plays cricket with the Princes and others of his 
personal staff, cricket and tennis being the only English games he indulges 
in. It need hardly be said that when the Amir is batting it is not goes out, carrying tents, 


etiquette (nor, indeed, is it good policy) to bowl him balls which give no necessary for a two or three days’ stay, should the Amir choose to do 
so instead of returning to the city 


that day. When out shooting he not 
infrequently camps on the ground 
there when the bag is good, in 
order to enjoy further sport in the 





morning. 


The Amir is 
a very strict 
Mohamme- 
AT THE dan, and at 


AMIR AND OFFICIALS 


ATTENDING MOSQUE 


Enp or “Ramazan.” the end of 
the month of 


“Ramazan,” which enjoins thirty 
days fasting on all good Mussulmans, 
Habibullah and his officials, together 
with as many of the people who 
can crowd in, attend the ‘‘ Juma” 
Mosque: no Mussulman women are 
allowed to attend these services. 
The Juma Mosque is the largest 
in Kabul, holding some _ two 
thousand men, and was built by 
the late Amir, who made it a 
matter of conscience that all 
Mussulmans in Kabul, without 
distinction, should carry at least 
one stone from the neighbouring 
mountains to be used in _ its 
construction. It is an imposing 
sight to see the vast concourse 
of people, for not only is the 
mosque filled to overflowing, but 
the large grounds surrounding it 
are also filled with men, so that 
some fifty to sixty thousand are 

















A DOG-CART DRIVE, ONE OF HIS HIGHNESS’S FAVOURITE PASTIMES. present, all of them _ standing 
and genuflecting as one = man 
during the process of the cere- 


THE AMIR’S FAVOUR FOR ENGLISH WAYS: 


SketcH py Merton Prior FROM MATERIAL SUPPLIED BY AN OFFICIAL IN THE AMIR’S SERVICE. 


moullah, or priest, stands first ; 


chance of slogging, at which he is rather an adept, sending some _ balls mony. In the mosque the chief 


well out of bounds, unless, as sometimes happens, they are stopped by behind him comes the Amir, and after them in long rows the officials 


the person of a young attendant whose attention is for the moment elsewhere. and people. After the ceremony the Amir takes up a position outside, 
Cricket very much resembles one of the Afghan games called ‘ Top-bazee,” and chats to one or another of the Princes and officials” while 
which is also played with a wooden 
bat and ball; and that, no doubt, is 
the reason it appeals to Afghans 
more than any other English game. 





Hawking is an 

AmiIR HAWKING ancient Afghan 
on HILLS sport, .ae d, 
Rounp Kapur. although not so 
popular as _ it 

once was, still holds its own. The 
Amir usually has his falcons with 
him when out shooting, to fly at 
wounded birds; but on some days he 
will mount horse, and, accompanied 
by his falconers, go away into the 
neighbouring hills. There, riding 
over seemingly inaccessible places, 
he enjoys himself in the manner 
of his forefathers, and, flushing 
partridge, grouse, or blue pigeon, 
lets fly his falcon at them. The 
Amir seems insensible to fatigue on 








these occasions, and traverses long 
distances, returning to Kabul in the 
evening ; but those with him whose 
sporting instincts are perhaps not 
so keen as to override mere bodily 
fatigue very often hang limply in 
the saddle on the return journey. 


Although the 
Amir on no oc- 
casion goes out 
without a large number of guards 
attending him, such being deemed 
befitting the rank and dignity of a 
King, he will often, when going 


shooting or for his own pleasure, Sxetcn ny Merton Prion rrom Mareriat Supeiiep py 


AmIR DRIVING 
IN DOGCART. 














INSPECTING PART OF OUR INDIAN BULWARK: THE REVIEW ON THE FEAST OF SACRIFICES, 


AN Orvictat tn tHe Air's Service 


travel with as little ostentation as 

possible. He is very fond of driving in a dogcart accompanied — by the people stream past, salaaming as they go. Then the Amir 
some highly favoured official, and will in this way drive out to one leaves, preceded by guards to clear the way, and 
all his residences relatives and officials and other guards, one particular servant running 
alongside him, holding over his head the gold-embroidered royal umbrella. 


followed by his 


of his summer palaces and spend the evening there— 
being kept ready for use at any moment — or he will drive out 
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Among Afghans one person it particular is held in 
abhorrence, and that is a spy of their own people; 
THE Mippay Gtn and such, when found out, receives sudden and 
Hitt. summary justice. On a low flat hill near the Sherpur 

cantonments is a large old-fashioned gun which for 
many years has boomed forth the hour of midday, and on some occasions 
it also tolls the passing of some poor wretch; for such people as spies 
are tied up against the muzzle of the gun and at the same time are blown 
to atoms. In that country there are various ways of executing people, 
but for the punishment of crimes intended to strike terror into the hearts 
of others, blowing from a gun is resorted to; and in view of other methods 
of execution in vogue there, it is one which ought to occasion a condemned 
person a certain amount of satisfaction, inasmuch as it is swift. 

A spy who crosses the frontier into Afghanistan carries his life in his 
hand, and from that time until he returns nothing is known of him. 
Should he never return who can say what his fate has been—whether killed 
by the hill people when travelling through the country (for they are not kind 


BLOWING SPIES FROM 


ON SHERPUR 
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A matter to which the Amir devotes much time and 
attention is the output from the famous workshops 
at Kabul. It is the custom on Nau Roz—the New 
Year of the Mussulman—for the Amir to examine all guns, rifles, and 
appurtenances turned out of the workshops during the year ; the guns, etc., 
being laid out for inspection at Shahrara, a summer palace which lies about 
a mile out of the city. In this inspection the Amir takes the keenest 
interest, and will, at times, train a gun at a mark on. the opposite 
hill-side, inspecting the breech, rifling, etc., after each shot; or he will sit 
down to a Maxim and fire a belt of cartridges out of that; and woe 
betide the unlucky master-workman whose gun does not give satisfaction ! 
For although workmen are by his order exempt from the death penalty, 
except in cases of murder, and not always then, yet they can be, and 
often are, put in irons and made to work in the shops all day, with a 
Sepoy over them to see they do so, and at night taken back to prison ; 
or, if these gentle methods fail, they are thrashed with sticks, receiving 
twenty to two hundred blows while stretched ‘‘ spread-eagle” on the ground. 


AMIR TESTING GUNS 
AT SHAHRARA. 
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BUSINESS OF STATE: THE AMIR 


RECEIVING AN 





AFRIDI DEPUTATION, 


Drawn ny Metron Prion From SKETCHES BY AN OrFiciAL IN THE Amtr’s SreRvIcE. 


to strangers) or imprisoned in some obscure town until he dies, or whether 
tortured to make confession and then killed in the capital ? 


Not the least difficult of the many problems to be 
dealt with by the ruler of Afghanistan is that of 
keeping the tribes in order. After the invasion of 
their strongholds by the British troops, many of the Afridis left their country ; 
and, going over to Afghan territory, invoked the mercy and help of the 
great Amir. Being many thousands in number, the Amir ordered several 
of their headmen to be sent to Kabul, and there had them brought before 
They are represented here in the great 


AMIR RECEIVING 


AFRIDI. DEPUTATION. 


him to listen to their petitions. 
Durbar Room in Arak, the Amir, surrounded by his officials, listening while 
they eloquently voice their grievances in choice Pushtoo. The situation, 
for the Amir, was not without its responsibilities, for he had to satisfy 
his co-religionists, of whom he is the spiritual head, without in any way 
complicating his relations with his powerful ally against whom they had been 
fighting—and an Oriental is in no way backward in demanding redress of his 
grievances or in thinking himself further injured if such are not listened to. 
In the present instance, the Amir’s diplomacy sufficed to prevent strained 
relations, and the Afridis were given land and money to live on; but the 
irksome, for they are exceptionally 


restraint of the Government proved 


lawless, and after a few months they returned whence they came. 


The Festival of "Id, or the ‘ Feast of Sacrifices,” 
a great day in Kabul, and all men, no matter 
how poor, see that they have new clothes to wear 
on that day, and money saved wherewith to buy 
refreshments to offer their friends who come in to 
wish them the compliments of the season; for the day is spent by the bulk 
of the people, after attending the mosque, in visiting one another. Should 
a man be so poor that he cannot do this, then he locks himself into his 
house and spends the day alone in shame and sorrow. But such cases are 
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TROOPS ON THE 
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rare, for a man will beg, borrow, or steal rather than be shamed before 
his friends. 

It is the custom on this day for the Amir, after prayers in the big, or 
Juma, Mosque, to hold a review of troops on the large plain opposite, his 
arrival there being greeted with a salvo of 101 guns—old muzzle-loading 
z0-pounders are kept for this purpose—after which the Amir inspects the 
different regiments of foot, horse, and artillery, who are then marched past 
Failure on the part of any officer to attend on that day 
along the 


him in line. 
carries a heavy fine. The troops are subsequently marched 
roads back to their barracks in Sherpur, the sides of the road being densely 
crowded with people watching the “tamasha,” not the least of which is 
the passing by of the Amir with his bodyguard and officials, preceded by 
the State elephants decked with gaudy trappings. 








